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ROYAL AGAIN BREAKS 
ALL SALES RECORDS 


American Business gives 
the Easy-Writing ROYAL 
its Greatest Year! 


MAGIC™ MARGIN —In 1939 this latest, sen. 
sational typing improvement . . . exclu- 
sively Royal’s .. . plus a score of other 


advanced features, won more executives 
and typists to Royal than in any other 
year of its spectacular rise as World’s 


No. 1 Typewriter. 
Give the New Easy-Writing Royal 
THE DESK TEST! Compare the Work. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue New York City 


*Trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ROYAL rirst in 


NATIONAL SCHOOL POLL! 


RECENT SURVEY covering 20,037 of nation’s 
leading schools shows. more Easy-Writing 
Royals used than any other make of typewriter. 
A great tribute to a great typewriter .. . 
proof of the popularity of MAGIC* Margin, 
Locked Segment Shift Freedom and all the 
other sensational exclusive ROYAL features 
. with students and teachers. 
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THE COMPLETE COURSE 


in Ediphone Voice Writing and Integrated Studies 


Linking Modern Business Machines 
with Modern Business Education 


A truly sensational contribution! Here 
at last is the first authoritative manual 
giving the “what”, “how” and “why” 
of Ediphone Voice Writing along with 
the study of English, typing and other 


secretarial subjects. 


Written by Educational Authorities— 
Tested in the Classroom 


Kilduff, Goodfellow, Allen, Card and 
Copeland have collaborated on this 
course. Each direction, each idea has 
been class-tested thousands of times to 
make every action clear, simple and 
easily understood. This course stands 
alone in teaching modern business pro- 
cedure under modern business condi- 
tions. 

Materials, tests, manuals, everything 
is supplied to team up with America’s 
most up-to-date business aid—the Edi- 
phone. Two new models of Edison 
Voicewriters are now available — the 
11" desk set and the cabinet 
model. Both are of rugged, stream- 
lined, steel construction—fully en- 
closed, dust-proof, long-lived and as 
free from wear and repairs as any Edi- 
son product. To make your commercial 
training tops in efficiency we suggest 
you write Dept. J2, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., West Orange, N. J., or 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay St., Toronto. 


TEACH EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 
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Four things personnel 
managers look for to- 
day—attractive per- 
sonality, skill in typ- 
ing, shorthand, and modern du- 
plication. 
These are four things your 
pupils need . . . four things you 
can help them to develop. 


You can give your graduates 
extra help in getting better posi- 


against 


tions more easily when you teach 
them office duplicating with the 
up-to-date equipment most wide- 
ly used in modern business—the 
new Mimeograph duplicators and 


Mimeograph Brand supplies. 
F R F Helping many commercial 
teachers is a new, complete 


and comprehensive course outline, ““The 
Art of Stencil Duplication by Mimeo- 
graph.” Write for your free copy. 


The new Mimeograph 91 duplicator is help- 
ing pay for itself in high school commercial 
departments and progressive commercial 
schools. Forms for class and administrative 
use, lesson sheets, tests, and many other 
school problems are solved by this versatile 
machine. For a brief demonstration, call your 
Mimeograph distributor. 


CHICAGO. 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
REGISTERED IN THE U. S. 


PATENT OFFICE 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. D-240 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send me a free copy of “The Art of Stencil 
Duplication by Mimeograph.” 
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seeking positions.” 


Dictaphone training has started 
many thousands of graduates on 
the road to better-paying and 
more responsible positions. With 
the rapid growth of Dictaphone 
dictating machine sales, more 
positions than ever are now open 
to those girls who have earned 
the Dictaphone Certificate of 
Proficiency. 


“Commercial schools of all types should place greater 
emphasis on Dictaphone.training than ever before. 
Their graduates will have a definite advantage when 


JOHN G. JONES, Vice-President 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


DICTAPHONE TRAINING MEANS BETTER POSITIONS 


Dictaphone maintains over 225 
employment offices from coast 
to coast where qualified Dicta- 
phone graduates are introduced 
promptly into positions at higher 
beginning salaries. 
Write for information on our 
complete educational pro- 
gram or ask for it at the 
Convention of the American 
Association of School Ad- 
ministrators — Booths Nos. 
H 15-17. 


New York City 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


Now Let’s Do Something About It 


Professor Brewington’s effort at focusing attention 
on the wastefulness of duplication in commercial teach- 
er associations has met with great success. 

Doctor Selby’s article in the December, 1939, issue 
led Professor Nichols to give a spirited challenge on 
the problem in the January, 1940, issue. In this issue 
we present two equally keen articles by Doctors Fisk 
and Blackstone. These several articles were intentionally 
written independently and therefore none are answers 
to the other articles. Will the leaders in business educa- 
tion do something about the problem now that our 
attention has been focused on it or will they continue 


pointing fingers at each other saying, “| approve of it, 
but this is your job”? 

The National Association of Teacher Training In- 
stitutions is meeting on February 23 in St. Louis in 
connection with the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. The Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association is meeting at Atlantic 
City in March and the N.E.A. Department of Business 
Education is meeting in Milwaukee this summer. Many 
of the leaders in business education will be getting to- 
gether at these times. Let us see whether they have 
the capacity to dig themselves out of the morass. 


Is It Justified? 


In a recent edition of the New York Sun appears 
the following item: 

High school enrollment in New Jersey last year 
showed considerable increase, but many of the 
students are not taking the courses from which they 
would benefit most, according to Dr. Charles H. 
Elliott, New Jersey’s State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

In his annual report for the school year ended 
June 30, 1939, Dr. Elliott says that high school 
enrollment increased from 193,177 to 201,023. Of 
these pupils, 31 per cent were taking college prepara- 
tory courses and 37 per cent, business courses. Less 
than 8 per cent were enrolled in vocational courses 
and slightly more than 24 per cent for general 
courses. 

“In my judgment, the enrollment of so large a 
proportion of high school students in these courses 
suggests the need for much more extensive system 
of guidance than we have in most schools,” Dr. 
Elliott’s report continues. Dr. Elliott contends that 


too many students are enrolled in business 

courses, pointing out that it is difficult. to. find jobs 

for graduates, while the percentage of students en- 
rolled in vocational and agricultural courses “has 
not kept pace with needs.” 

It is quite probable that Dr. Elliott implies that, to 
the extent to which more worth-while vocational courses 
can be organized, those students not well fitted for busi- 
ness courses should be shifted. However, the usual 
layman reading the above statement will not come to 
this conclusion. He will assume that formalized shop 
work and industrial arts subjects which have become 
extremely academic in their approach are the alterna- 
tive. 

We must counteract this constant tendency to assume 
that, because our work in business education is not as 
well organized as it might be, therefore students should 
be shifted to other typically existing courses. This is 
usually not justified. Only as more worth-while sub- 
ject matter is made available in our high schools can 
we wisely reduce the enrollment in our own courses, 


ls Consumer Education Effective? 


A special Gallup survey covering the consumer move- 
ment and consumer education, made for an advertising 
agency, reveals widespread effects, according to Con- 
sumer Education. Among teachers it was found that 83 
percent had read such books as ‘100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs,” “and nearly two-thirds had stopped using some 
of the products attacked.” 

If a sensational book like this has this great influence 
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upon people, we must be all the more aware of the need 
for a wise program of consumer education in our 
schools. There is no doubt that the public has. permitted 
distorted “consumer education” to be foisted upon it. 
Common sense training in wide consumption is a basic 
necessity in our schools, and business men should be 
active in promoting it rather than in retarding its de- 
velopment. 
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Monroe Course Required Before Graduation 


L. A, LUKENBILL , 


Director, Hoosier State Commercial College 


Being proud of the fact that aca- 
demically our state ranks second in 
educational standards and methods, 
I am determined the Hoosier State 
Commercial College shall do its part 
in helping Indiana lead in the field 
of business training by keeping our 
instruction in every department 
closely attuned to the demands and 
needs of modern business. To at- 
tain this objective we have found it 
absolutely necessary that every stu- 
dent should be given instruction on 
the Monroe Adding-Calculator; in 
fact, we require each student to 
complete a course on the Monroe 
before graduating and receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Commercial 
Science. 

There are many reasons why 
modern business demands this 
training for it requires of all work- 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


ers a high degree of accuracy and 
maintaining accuracy at a high rate 
of speed. The volume of work that 
the average office employee does is 
such that no time can be wasted and 
there can be no errors. 

We believe that every business 
school which will recognize the 
great difference between the posi- 
tion and duties of a secretary and of 
a stenographer will offer machine 
calculation. It seems obvious that 
every student, regardless of what 
career in business he or she has de- 
cided to follow, should be able to 
calculate rapidly percentages, ra- 
tios, interest, discounts, cancella- 
tions, and the numerous other kinds 
of figuring that are done accurately 
and in minimum time on the 
Monroe Adding-Calculator. Such 
preparation is very advantageous to 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


L. A. Lukenbill 


Note in this classroom of Hoosier S‘ate 
Commercial College that the students 
are using Monroe Educators for calcu- 
lating machine training. 


the student and makes his or her 


services of much greater value to 
the employer. 

In our contacts with commercial 
teachers in practically all of the 
larger high schools in Indiana, we 
have been impressed by their kcen 
interest and earnest desire to teach 
the Monroe. We believe that within 
the near future all the large high 
schools will be using the Monroe 
Educator. This machine answers a 
need, for we know that business 
colleges must be in a position to 
take care of all the students who 
demand machine training. We look 
upon the purchase of Monroe Edu- 
cators for our college as another 
milestone in our progress. 


Send for complete information on the Monroe 
Educator — a Monroe Adding-Calculator espe- 
cially designed and priced for office practice 
training. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Statistics 


A long time ago Mark Twain is said to 
have made a remark which indicated his 
belief that statistics is a term which may 
be regarded as describing the superlative 
lie. Without going the whole distance 
with the late Mr. Clemens, we can follow 
along to a point where we agree that un- 
explained or misused statistics often do 
approach the twilight zone between truth 
and untruth. 

Not long ago a publisher who was dead- 
sure that commercial course enrollments 
are slipping, wrote me, with some show of 
glee, that according to the deputy com- 
missioner of education in his state book- 
keeping had barely held its own since 1922. 
Since this commissioner was in charge of 
the high school division of the state de- 
partment of education, he should have 
known the facts and presented them fairly 
in the speech from which my publisher 
friend sent me a quotation about the book- 
keeping situation. 

Again my attention is called to a state 
ment in the January World on this same 
subject. The author quotes figures re- 
leased by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation which support the statement by the 
commissioner that gave such great comfort 
to my publisher (of academic books) 
friend. “Bookkeeping registrations show 
a tendency to drop” is a perfectly true 
Statement based on the fact that in 1922 
as many as 12.6 per cent of registrations 
in high schools were for bookkeeping, 
while in 1934 the per cent of such regis- 
tration was 9.9. The depression might 
have had some effect on this latter statis- 
tic, but even in 1928 the per cent had 
dropped to 10.7. 

What makes misleading a statistical 
table like the one on which the statement 
quoted is based, is that the reason for this 
apparent decrease in commercial registra- 
tions is revealed only to those who know 
how to interpret the figures given. It is 
true that the author of the article referred 
to goes on to say that “the most notable 
increase has been in elementary business 
training, which is one of the most rapidly 
growing subjects in the entire high school 
curriculum.” But it should be stressed 
also that most of these registrations for 
elementary business training would have 
been for elementary bookkeeping had this 
newer subject not come into being shortly 
after 1922. To get a true picture of com- 
Parative commercial enrollments for the 
first business subject in the high school 
curriculum, one must compare elementary 
bookkeeping in 1922 (270,517) with ele- 
mentary business training in 1934 (275,- 
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338) plus the 1934 elementary bookkeep- 
ing registrations (not shown) in schools 
where junior business training is not given. 
There must be many such schools since 
7,552 report bookkeeping courses, while 
only 4,654 report elementary business 
training courses, 

More schools report bookkeeping courses 
than report any other commercial subject 
except typewriting. One thing that is most 
distressing about this report of registra- 
tions is that clerical practice has made 
such a poor showing. Just think of it! 
With an overwhelming majority of office 
workers doing some kind of clerical work 
exclusively, the combined per cents for 
“Office Practice” and “Machine Operating” 
give us only an increase in this field of 
two-tenths of one per cent! 

Who gets any comfort out of a statistic 
which shows that enrollments for the 
background business subjects which should 
make skill training more useful have in- 
creased only five per cent since 1922. This, 
despite the fact that for the past forty 
years, every survey report, committee re- 
port, and professional course in this field 
has stressed the need for expansion in this 
direction. That an increase of 2.3 per 
cent for Commercial Law is a “sustained 
and significant increase” seems to me to 
lie just outside the full truth. 

Distributive occupations! What about 
them? They absorb the majority of our 
commercial students. Yet we give little 
attention to this field. An increase of 
four-tenths of one per cent between 1922 
and 1934. What a showing! But the 
George-Deen Act is attracting attention 
to this field. Too bad that financial bait 
of some kind had to be used to bring us 
into line with present-day needs which 
have been all too obvious since 1919 when 
the first bulletin was issued on this subject 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, 

But there is some real comfort for those 
who want to see co-operative sales courses 
organized in our secondary high and vo- 
cational schools in the fact that such 
courses can be organized under the 
George-Deen Act. Don’t let anyone con- 
vince you that this is not so. Many of 
those who don’t believe in anything except 
extension training for store workers and 
proprietors are unwilling to concede that, 
as I have been insisting, co-operative pre- 
paratory retail-store courses can and 
should be organized. It is reported that 
over 7,000 students already are enrolled 
for such courses. Again I am reminded 
of the fellow in jail who, upon being told 


by his lawyer that “they can’t put you in 
jail for that,” replied, “but I am in jail. 
Many directors of vocational education 
still say, “You can’t use George-Deen 
money for co-operative high school sales 
courses”; but now you may reply, “There 
are already 7,000 students in them.” 

One more statistic from the table to 
which I don’t object—a drop in commer- 
cial arithmetic enrollments from 6.9 per 
cent to 4.9 per cent since 1928. This, too, 
needs comment. It was shortly after 1928 
that arithmetic began to be integrated with 
junior business training. Doubtless, there 
is as much arithmetic being taught as there 
was, but not as a separate subject. This 
is as it should be. I might add that the 
jump from 1.5 per cent for this subject 
in 1922 to 4.9 per cent in 1934 is an in- 
crease which is more apparent than real, 
since the big increase after 1922 merely 
means that arithmetic became commercial 
arithmetic in reports to the United States 
Office of Education at about that time. 

Just another thought about this statis- 
tical table. The statement accompanying it 
says that typewriting exceeds all other 
commercial subjects in registrations and 
has twice as many takers as does short- 
hand. This is attributed in part to the 
fact that “in some schools, the typewrit- 
ing course continues over a longer period 
of time than does stenography.” Is this 
fact not more than balanced by the fact 
that in the table stenography is combined 
with “secretarial work” and, therefore, 
in many schools, exceeds the typewriting 
schedule in number of hours? Typewrit- 
ing ranks highest in enrollments for many 
reasons—some good and some bad. Among 
them are personal utility, vocational 
values, love of a gadget, no homework, 
the myth that all office workers use the 
typewriter, the fact that it may be car- 
ried as an extra subject or as an offset 
against some other “unprepared” course. 

In another article in the same number 
of the World, “Commercial Education” is 
compared with English, science, and so- 
cial studies. This is unfortunate as it 
leaves a wrong impression—that “com- 
mercial education” is a subject “field of 
study.” It is not a subject, nor is it a 
sequence of subjects in a single unified 
field. It is a program of studies which 
cuts across all of the major subject fields 
on the secondary school level. All stu- 
dents take English, social studies, and 
some science. Most of them take some 
mathematics. But the commercial sub- 
jects are all on an elective basis and may 
be passed up by any who wish to do so. 
It is more sensible to compare commercial 
enrollments with those in industrial or ag- 
ricultural education, or with some other 
field which represents a complete program 
of study on an elective basis. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is in part the commercial 
enrollments which have caused the in- 
crease in enrollments for English and so- 
cial studies, since the business program 
has brought more pupils into the high 
school, and held there many others who 
would have left, and a// take English and 
social studies—the latter subject by force 
of law in most states. 

The writer of this article goes on to 
say that stenographic enrollments have 
doubled since 1928. This is too nearly 
true, but falls short of being so by about 
100,000 enrollments. But, note carefully 
the statement that the “ratio of number of 
enrollments in business education to total 
number of high school pupils” stands at 
67 per cent. What a responsibility! Are 
we meeting it squarely and effectively? 
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One For All-— 


1s HE status of organizations of teach- 
ers of business subjects is today one 
of unorganization and disintegration. Al- 
though there are probably 150-different 
organizations of business teachers (includ- 
ing the local, county, state, regional, and 
so-called national ones) there is a com- 
plete lack of coordinated effort among 
them. Most of these groups are small 
in number, as well as utterly independent 
of each other. A handful of large groups 
dominate the picture. There is the De- 
partment of Business Education of the 
N. E. A., which is the oldest and possibly 
the largest. There is the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, which draws 
its membership largely from the Middle 
West. There are two major organiza- 
tions in the East: the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association and the Commer- 
cial Education Association of New York 
and Vicinity. There -are also the South- 
ern Commercial Teachérs’ Association, the 
Tri-Commercial Education Association in 
western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
eastern Ohio, and the National Council 
of Business Education. With the excep- 
tion of the National Council, all these 
groups operate independently, without co- 
ordination. Because of the overlapping 
of areas served, membership campaigns 
are productive of rivalries, bickerings, and 
jealousies which are, to say the least, un- 
dignified, unprofessional, and deleterious 
to business education. 


Business Education Not 
Represented in National 
Discussions 


Although there are 150 associations, 
business education has not been repre- 
sented in national educational councils, 
nor has it commonly been consulted ia 
regard to national legislation. In certain 
instances, efforts have been made to in- 
clude spokesmen for business education, 
only to find that since there is no cen- 
tral group authorized to speak for busi- 
ness education as a whole, it has been 
impossible to find a spokesman. To have 
selected a representative from one major 
group and not fromthe others would 
have made it likely for jealousy and con- 
troversy to arise. As a result, we have 
not been represented. A fine state of 
affairs indeed! 

Even the matter of publications for 
business teachers is in an unhappy state. 
Each year there are published a_haif 
dozen different yearbooks and a dozen 
or more monthly, quarterly, or occasional 
periodicals. A dozen or more editorial 
groups, made up largely of volunteer 
teachers who work on the publications in 
their spare hours, edit these magazines and 
yearbooks. The teacher who wants all 
these publications must pay about $15 a 
year for them. Although $15 is not an 
excessive amount to pay for professionai 
advancement, it is probably more than is 
necessary. There is no single authorized 
journal or publication which speaks for 
all commercial teachers as there is for 
the English teachers or the American Vo- 
cational Association. A finer example of 
disorganization would be hard to find. 
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How Good Are Publications? 


It is not surprising that such publi- 
cations as exist are mediocre. While it 
is readily admitted that the editorial 
staffs, working without compensation, put 
in an enormous amount of effort, and that 
they deserve every commendation, it is 
inevitable that a dozen such publications 
be inferior to a single centralized one. 
Each group of editors works with inad- 
equate funds, with advertising revenues 
held to a minimum (simply because so 
many publications ask for advertising 


from commercial textbook and equip-. 


ment houses.) Most of the editors work 
for a single year and, with a deficiency 
of clerical assistance, try to crowd the 
necessary work in around full-time teach- 
ing activity. In some cases, the editors 
are forced to attempt the impossible task 
of centralizing all articles in a yearbook 
around a single theme; such, for instance, 
as “The Social Business Values of Com- 
mercial Arithmetic” or “Penmanship,” or 
forcing all the articles in a single issue 
to conform to such a theme as “Objec- 
tives of Business Education.” Unable to 
pay for authorship, the editor must com- 
monly be satisfied with a few outstand- 
ing articles, and must fill in with what- 
ever unknown writers he can persuade to 
prepare manuscripts. It is a brave editor 
indeed who dares to reject a manuscript 
or ask that it be revised, thereby incurring 
the displeasure of its author. As a final 
straw, the publications are not accepted 
as authoritative statements even by the or- 
ganization which publishes them. The 
articles are merely collections of opin- 
ion which are only as good or as bad 
as are the writer’s experiences. Certainly 
the lot of such an editor is an unhappy. 
one. Business education can not hope for 
serious consideration by other educators 
as long as such conditions persist. 

Another defect of our disintegrated as- 
sociations is that each finances itself sep- 
arately. The result is that available 
memberships are captured according to 
the energy and ingenuity of membership 
chairmen and their assistants, no single as- 
sociation having more than 5,000 members. 
The expense of conventions and publica- 
tions stretches the small budget to the 
breaking point and leaves no funds avail- 
able for the numerous research problems 
which ought to be fostered by commer- 
cial teacher organizations. 


Lack of Planning 


Another indictment is that there is a 
serious lack of long-term planning. Only 
a few associations have continuous boards 
of directors, or have boards of directors 
so organized that a continuously serving 
corps may institute and carry on long- 
term planning. Most of the organizations 


For One 


are administered by a president, who 
serves a single year, with the assistance 
of a board of directors, which mects once 
or twice a year and then tries to do the 
work which cannot be completed in those 
meetings, by the slow and difficult process 
of correspondence. Few organizations 
have definite promotional channels by 
which a president may become aware, 
through a graded series of positions over 
a period of years, of the problems or 
policies which he must face when he as- 
sumes the presidential toga. 

State and city superintendents, super- 
visors, and legislative bodies find it al- 
most impossible, amid the welter of con- 
tradictory articles in yearbooks and mag- 
azines, to determine what are the fundi- 
mental principles upon which business edu- 
cators agree. Consequently, they adopt 
rules and regulations for curricula, equ:- 
ment, teacher certification, and otler im- 
portant issues on the bases of individual 
experience and the advice of local interest- 
ed advisors. Lacking authoritative state- 
ments, they can do nothing else. Nor 
are they to be criticized for doing so. 

It is a dismal picture to behold, but a 
perfectly natural one, growing out of 
an enormous expansion in business educa- 
tion since the turn of the century. No 
single organization should be blamed for 
the chaotic condition which exists, but 
surely it is time for business education to 
coordinate the mighty strength of 150 
organizations for the general welfare of 
all business education. Other groups of 
teachers have met the same problem. Per- 
haps the most potent teachers’ group in 
the country is the American Vocational 
Association, which, although faced with 
just such problems as we face, was able 
to find a way to organize its scattered 
individual groups into its present power- 
ful national organization. What it has 
done, business education can do, nay— 
must do. Already certain vocational 
education groups are striving to dominate 
business education, and, unless we or- 
ganize more effectively, may succeed by 
legislation in forcing us into their group. 
Signs and portents of that possibility are 
already apparent. 

There is little question of the need for 
better integration, but the procedures for 
achieving such integration are somewhat 
baffling. We must determine, first, what 
things need to be done to coordinate busi- 
ness associations, and, second, we must 
find ways to do them. 


What Are Our Major Needs? 


Although many minor questions inevit- 
ably arise, the major needs seem clear. 
They are: 


1. To develop one centralized organiza- 
tion, approved by all and supported by 
all, to work with and through the present 
150 groups. 

To overcome the present wrangling, 
jealousy, bickering, undignified scramble 


‘for membership, and the lack of coordina- 


tion and integration. 
(Continued on page 12) 
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There Should Be a Law 


L ECAUSE business’ teachers are 
pragmatic in their outlook, they are 
aware of the importance of organized 
effort. One of the earliest professional 
organizations in the field of education 
was an organization of business teachers. 
The Business Educators Association and 
its successors realized the importance of 
solidarity in presenting a united front 
in the face of the opposition and the dis- 
couraging influence of the academic vest- 
ed interests in schools. As a matter of 
fact, the present importance of business 
education may be largely attributed to its 
organized activity. 

The influence of this organized effort 
may be seen on every hand. Indeed, 
such influence at the present time is not 
inconsiderable, as every observer is 
aware. It affects national policies, state- 
wide activities, and local programs. 


Value of Coordinated Effort 


The values of organized effort have be- 
come so apparent that in addition to na- 
tional and regional organizations, there 
are state-wide organizations, organiza- 
tions within sections of states, organiza- 
tions of counties, of smaller compact 
areas, and of cities. There are organi- 
zations of a general nature and of a 
highly specialized character; organiza- 
tions connected with teacher training in- 
stitutions and those concerned with work 
in particular types of institutions, such 
as in the private schools. The list is 
formidable. It is doubtful if any other 
teachers have as many professional or- 
ganizations from which to select as have 
business teachers. Apparently the fact 
that all such organizations are able to 
survive means that they are meeting the 
needs of a sufficiently large number of 
teachers to support them. 

All of these organizations have one 
central purpose: to provide unity of ac- 
tion, concerted effort, professional 
growth, and consolidation and community 
of interest for its membership. The ac- 
tivities of these organizations are re- 
lated to such ends. They may seek to 
achieve them in different ways. They 
May emphasize certain particular points 
of view, interests and activities more than 
or to the exclusion of others; but the 
Principal function is the same within the 
constituency each organization seeks to 
serve. 

These organizations have done and are 
oing an excellent job. All business edu- 
cation has benefited from their activities 
and has profited to an extent which can 
not be measured in material or statistical 
terms. Even those many teachers who 
have refused to identify themselves with 
any organized groups have secured bene- 
ts from their activities. 

This interest in and flair for organi- 
zation on the part of business teachers 
may, however, easily become the most im- 
portant cause of the ultimate disintegra- 
tion of business education and result 
ima weakened position and a lessened in- 
uence in education and a generally in- 
effective contribution to the welfare of 
Students and of business. When organi- 
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zations, with similar purposes engage in 
useless competition, overlap in activities, 
duplicate effort, and cease to cooperate, 
the result is inefficiency, waste, loss of 
energy, and futile activity. 


Too Many Groups? 


Some people believe there are too many. 


business teacher organizations. Others 
think not. An analysis of the situation 
seems to indicate that both groups are 
partly right and partly wrong. In some 
areas there are so many business teach- 
er organizations that there is duplication 
of function that results in confusion and a 
lack of the very solidarity which is the 
principal value that organization serves. 
For example, business teachers in West 
Virginia are solicited for membership by 
the N. E. A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation, the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, the Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association, the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association, and the West 
Virginia State Education Association. 
Each has its dues and activities. None is 
related to any other. On the other hand, 
in Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas, the 
only solicitations besides the state asso- 
ciations come from the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Business Education and the 
National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion. Neither of these organizations has 
large memberships or is in a_ position 
to render very effective personal serv- 
ice to teachers in these states due to 
long distances and inability of teachers 
to attend meetings. Thus, the teachers 
in these states must depend for profes- 
sional stimulation and activity upon their 
own state or local groups. <A_ similar 
condition exists on the west coast and 
in the Rocky Mountain area. Other in- 
stances of too many or too few organi- 
zations readily come to mind. 


How Many Commercial Teachers? 


There are more than $0,000 business 
teachers in the public secondary schools 
of this country... To these should be 
added business teachers in private schools, 
parochial schools and junior colleges, 
which together should bring the total 
number of business teachers, excluding 
those of the university level, to about 
40,000. It is highly doubtful if the total 
membership of all national or regional 
commercial teacher organizations of a 
general nature is more than 15,000. So 
it would seem that as far as numbers 
are concerned that the national and re- 
gional business teacher associations are 
not reaching even half of those who 
normally should be expected to support 
them. Hence, from the point of view 


1Jessie Graham, The Evolution of Business 
in the United States and Its Impli- 
cations for Business-Tercher Education, p. 15, 
University of Southern California Press, 1933. 


—Or Should There? 


of total membership in the national and 
regional organizations, there are not too 
many such organizations. 

On the other hand, it may be that 
the reason for such a small relative mem- 
bership is due to the competition and lack 
of cooperation between the several or- 
ganizations. A pooling of interests, effort 
and resources on the part of the re- 
gional and national organizations would 
undoubtedly result in an increase in mem- 
bership and participation. The promotion 
costs for an organization varies from 
ten to twenty-five per cent of the mem- 
bership fee. A cooperative plan of pro- 
motion would make possible rather great 
savings in this one item alone. The 
American Vocational Association (which 
includes a commercial section) collects 
its dues through the several state vo- 
cational associations. Belonging to the 
state association provides membership in 
the national group. Other national teach- 
er groups such as the American Home 
Economics Association has similar rela- 
tionships with state organizations. 


Is Duplication Justified? 


Various business teacher organizations 
render unique services through their pub- 
lications, yet there is much duplication. 
While The Business Education Digest, 
official publication of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, attempts to 
do something which other publications 
in business education do not attempt, yet 
there is, in a sense, duplication with the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion in the yearbook. It is true that the 
yearbooks afford opportunity for the re+ 
spective memberships to express them- 
selves and to secure an audience of 
much larger proportions than would other- 
wise be possible and spreads new ideas 
which might not otherwise be given wide 
circulation. Yet, the type of thing that 
the two yearbooks, at least in the past 
have attempted to do, is very similar. 
Moreover, a comparison of the author- 
ship of many of the articles shows much 
overlapping. In addition to these two 
yearbooks, the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association and the Commercial Ed- 
ucation Association of New York and 
Vicinity each publish similar yearbooks. 
The National Business Education Quar- 
terly performs a unique service in its 
monograph policy. This is apparently not 
being duplicated elsewhere, but Modern 
Business Education, the official publica- 
tion of the Southern Business Education 
Association, is a magazine of general in- 
terest similar to that of the Tri-State 
Bulletin and The Journal of Business Ed- 
ucation, official organ of the National 
Council of Business Education. Possibly 
the constituency of these magazines is 
entirely different and they are justified 
in that each reaches groups that are not 
otherwise reached. It would seem, how- 
ever, that a pooling of effort and re- 
sources in publication of these periodicals 
would result in more authoritative state- 
ments of practice and position, would be 
more widely read and consequently have 
wider influence. 
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The Solution Not Easy! 


It is a very difficult and delicate mat- 
ter to strike a proper balance in organi- 
zational administration. Benefits to the 
individual teacher should be sufficiently 
great to him personally so he will feel 
warranted in investing his money in the 
activity, and yet the organization should 
be sufhiently far flung to have a wide- 
spread representation in its membership. 
This very difficulty is possibly one of 
the causes of the present overlapping and 
competition between business teacher or- 
ganizations. It is extremely difficult for 
a national organization to give the type 
of personal service and provide for in- 
dividual contacts which mean so much to 
teachers. This need for personal contacts 
accounts for the large number of local 
and state organizations. They provide op- 
portunity for exchange of problems of 
mutual interest and the security that 
comes from recognizing that other people 
are doing things in a similar manner. 
Such valuable professional activity will 
always have a large place in education in 
general, and business education in par- 
ticular, but under ordinary circumstances 
will be restricted to individuals in a lim- 
ited area. Attendance at national conven- 
tions is always heaviest from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the convention city. 
Other teacher groups have been: able to 
solve the problem in such a way that they 
are able to render this personalized serv- 
ice to their membership and, at the same 
time, provide the national prestige which 
is so important in dealing with large is- 
sues and policies. While it is recognized 
that the business teacher situation is 
somewhat different from that of other 
groups of teachers, owing to the fact 
that private schools are involved to a 
much greater extent than in other teacher 
groups, yet much might be learned from 
the experiences of these other groups. 
Teachers of industrial arts, home econom- 
ics, social studies, and English, notably, do 
not have such a plethora of organiza- 
tions as do those of business education. 
And yet the influence of these groups is 
as great with the individual teacher as 
that of the business education groups, 
and is much greater on a national scale 
than that of any of the business educa- 
tion organizations or all put together. 


The National Council’s Job 


As business education is organized at 
present, the initiative for eliminating the 
duplication of business teacher organiza- 
tions should be taken by the National 
Council of Business Education. The Na- 
tional Council could make available in- 
formation concerning various types of 
teacher organizations which provide for 
the two principal needs which organiza- 
tions meet. For example, the organiza- 
tion of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation might be used as a type. Here 
is a national organization which provides 
national, regional, and local service. They 
have national meetings; they have region- 
al meetings at various places which are 
in accordance with the interests and in- 
itiative of local groups; they also provide 
a district or local type of meeting. These 
meetings are planned, subsidized, and 
promoted by the national organization. 
The P.E.A. has its publication services, 
and as everyone who has studied the sit- 
uation knows, this organization has an 
influence both nationally and locally all 
out of proportion to its membership. 
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The National Council might also pro- 
vide the means by which organizations of 
regional and national character might get 
together and thresh out their common 
problems. Due regard must be given to 
the vested interests that have developed 
and to the fancied independence of each 
group. Each organization that aspires to 
national influence should so state. For 
example, there is discussion whether the 
National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion is national or regional. Some lead- 
ers of the Federation believe it is na- 
tional, or at least attaining a national 
stature. Others believe it is and should 
continue to be a regional organization 
serving the Middle West. Regional or- 
ganizations such as the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, the Southern 
Business Education Association, the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers and Tri-State 
Associations could, under the sponsorship 
of the National Council, agree on the 
limits of their areas: of membership. 


Attack Through Conference 


As far as overlapping activities are 
concerned, the problem can be attacked 
very easily through conference. The re- 
gional organization that does nothing ex- 
cept hold meetings for its members could 
very easily be joined in a loose feder- 
ated way to some national organization; 
similarly for state organizations. The 
Council of English Teachers operates in 
this fashion, as do the previously men- 
tioned American Vocational Association 
and the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. State commercial teacher or- 
ganizations which exist independently of 
the commercial sections of the state teach- 
ers associations, as in Indiana and Mich- 
igan, might well merge. 

Regional organizations that have ac- 
tivities other than annual meetings pre- 
sent a more complicated problem. As a 
first step, long range plans for publica- 
tions of the several regional organizations 
could be worked out jointly by repre- 
sentatives of such organizations. Ulti- 
mately, plans might develop which would 
go much further. Another procedure 
which appears feasible at this stage of 
development is to have an interlocking 
membership on governing boards or com- 
mittees of such organizations. At the 
present time, the yearbook committee of 
the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration has representatives from the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association, 
the Southern Association and the Central 
Association. Duplication of effort and 
services cannot be eliminated in a short 
time or by any sweeping changes. It 


will have to be a matter of slow prog. 
ress through democratic procedures, 
Movements and organizations, like instj- 
tutions, are the lengthened shadows of 
personalities. Consequently any progress 
that will be made in these problems will 
be due to the willingness and desire of 
the leadership of the various orvaniza- 
tions to do something about the matter, 
When the leadership becomes concerned 
about the problem, business teachers will 
no longer continue to be confused by du- 
plication of effort and conflicting claims 
to their loyalty. They will present the 
united~front so necessary in these days of 
pressure groups and organized minorities, 


What Are Our Needs? 


In summary, it appears that there is a 
need for national, regional, state, and lo- 
cal organizations of a general character. 
The many special types of organizations 
such as those of the private business 
schools and teacher training institutions 
will continue to exist due to the pc culiar 
interests of their memberships. 

Any plan looking toward a reali: nment 
of organizations or cooperative re‘ation- 
ships must be undertaken with due re- 
gard for the interests of present croups 
and without alienating persons whose 
energies, time and money have gone into 
bringing existing organizations to the 
present high level of professional activ- 
ity. 


The National Council Should 
Assume Leadership! 


The National Council of Business Edu- 
cation is the only body at present which is 
in a position to assume leadership in 
this matter. Each organization of a na- 
tional or regional character should be 
asked to define its position and, in con- 
ference with other similar organizations, 
attempt to develop a coordinated plan of 
business teacher organizations which can 
present a united front in the interest of 
business education. 

It should be feasible to develop a long 
range plan of policies and activities to 
supplement rather than duplicate efforts 
of other groups. Interlocking leadership 
is one way of accomplishing this. Per- 
sonalities, important as they are, should 
be subordinated to the major task; pro- 
viding for unity and solidarity. 

Areas which are not being served ad- 
equately at present by a regional or na- 
tional organization should receive some 
consideration in any plans made or ac- 
tion taken. 


ONE FOR ALL—ALL FOR ONE 


(Continued from page 10) 


3. To provide adequate financing for 
local, state, regional, and national ele- 
ments of the proposed centralized body. 

4. To centralize publications so as to 
provide capable full-time editorial staffs, 
and to provide authoritative statements 
of approved procedures as well as news, 
opinions, and announcements. 

To provide a centralized planning 
and policy-making body, democratic in na- 
ture, which may act as a national spokes- 
man for business education in legislative 
oni and major educational coun- 
cils. 


The author does not pretend to know 
the answer to all of these problems, but 
he believes that over a period of years. 
business educators can find the answers. 
Furthermore, he is willing to point out 
some of the factors he believes must be 
considered in arriving at the solution of 
this major problem of the day. It is hoped 
that these suggestions will encourage busi- 
ness educators to submit their ideas, 
criticism, and constructive suggestions to 
the following ends: 
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Steps Toward Correction 


1, That all business teachers may be- 
come fully aware of the situation and of 
the need for integration. 

2. That various possible solutions may 
be suggested and evaluated. 

3. That our various publications may 
offer their pages to articles about this sub- 
ject, an ; 

4, That program chairmen of all 150 
of our organizations may cause the prob- 
lem to be discussed repeatedly on their 
convention floors. 


First must come an awareness of the 
need. Then we must seek solutions, good 
ones, half baked ones, and even bad ones. 
Thoughtful evaluation of all of them 
should reveal workable processes which 
may be submitted to experimentation be- 
fore adoption. 

Many traditional procedures may have 
to be abandoned, personal rather than 
professional ambitions may need to be 
curbed, but those things can be done. 

Certainly business educators are as in- 
tensely professional in attitude as any 
educators in the land—of course they can 
resolve their differences—of course they 
can achieve coordination and cooperation. 

May I, then, with an earnest desire to 
be helpful, suggest my particular point 
of view as to essential needs, in the hope 
that they may stimulate each of you to 
ponder on the problem and then to sug- 
gest other and perhaps better ways of 
proceeding. I hope that differences of 
opinion which are probably inevitable 
will be presented, not as destructive but 
as constructive ideas so that progress to- 
ward the essential goal may be achieved. 
Here, then, are my ideas of what is 
needed. 


Need Number 1: One National 
Organization, accepted by all and 
supported by all. 


Three organizations today claim to be 
national in scope: the Department of 
Business Education of the N. E. A., the 
National Council of Business Education, 
and the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation. There need be no criticism of 
any of these organizations nor of their 
ambitions to be national in scope, but 
certainly integration can not be achieved 
with three leaders. There must be one 
and only one, accepted by all, financed by 
all, and supported by all. Today no 
one of these three is fully accepted as 
leader by all the 150 groups. As a mat- 
ter of fact, neither the Federation nor 
the Department make any effort to co- 
operate or coordinate with the others. 
The Department of Business Education 
has the advantage of being affiliated with 
the National Education Association, but it 
spends its energies primarily in the pub- 
lication of its Quarterly and in a single 
annual convention, which, by necessity, 
meets in a different part of the country 
each year, so that its convention is avail- 
able to most teachers only once every 
four or five years. The Federation pub- 
lishes a Yearbook ana five issues of the 
Business Education Digest, and has an 
annual convention which is always held 
in the Middle West. It is, therefore, un- 
available to most teachers not located in 
at area. The National Council was 
created for the purpose of coordinating 
€ activities of all commercial teacher 
associations. Its activities are limited 
to policy making and to sponsoring the 
Publication of The Journal of Business 
Education. Some thirty or more organi- 
zations make up this National Council, 
Which is administered by a board of of- 
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ficer, and directors who derive their pow- 
ers from delegates from the membership 
associations. It is in part and inadequately 
financed by an annual fee of from $5 to 
$15 from each member association, accord- 
ing to its size. Probably any one of these 
three could become the central body that 
is needed, if the other two were not in 
existence. Probably, too, no one of the 
existing groups is completely acceptable 
under present-day conditions. The solu- 
tion probably lies in a combination or 
merger of these three and perhaps of 
other groups. It would be highly advis- 
able to retain affiliation with the National 
Education Association for, with a pos- 
sible membership of 40,000 to 50,000, fi- 
nancial assistance from the N. E. A. 
might be available as well as greater 
participation in the policies of the N. E. 
A. and in other general councils of educa- 
tors. The convention activities of the 
Federation and perhaps of the Depart- 
ment should be continued and given full 
shares of publicity and publication. Cer- 
tain areas of the country are already well- 
supplied with convention activities, but 
it may be desirable to zone the nation so 
that each major area might have a re- 
gional convention annually. It would be 
desirable at such local, state, and region- 
al conventions to have a central national 
theme or problem to be discussed for, 
say, one-half of the program, with local 
problems taking up the other half. The 
advantage of having every organization in 
the nation concentrating on one major 
problem for an entire year is clearly 
evident. It should develop a uniformity 
and solidarity which could be secured in 
no other fashion. It seems clear, then, 
that to establish a central national or- 
ganization, it is necessary to retain the 
convention activities, an affiliation with 
the N. E. A., and the cooperative ac- 
tivities of the Council. A merger of the 
three should be within the realm of pos- 
sibility. 

Need Number 2: Elimination of 
present wrangling, jealousy, bicker- 
ing, and undignified scramble for 
memberships. 


If the nation were zoned into conven- 
tion areas, if finances were distributed 
among local, state, regional, and national 
divisions, there would be no need for com- 
petitive membership drives. The causes 
of bickering would be removed. There- 
after, every effort could he centered upon 
enrolling every business teacher in the 
land in the national organization, and 
each one who joined would automatically 
become a member of the appropriate 
minor groups. One membership drive a 
year could be substituted for the half 
dozen we now face. Cooperation could 
take the place of competition. A mem- 
bership for one area would be a mem- 
bership for every area. Intensive cul- 
tivation of each zone would replace the 
attempts at extensive cultivation of the 
entire nation by competing groups. 


Need Number 3: An Adequate 
Financial Plan. 


Today, the 50,000 commercial teachers 
are divided among 150 organizations, each 
financing itself independently, with fees 
of no dollars a year to $2 a year. The 
largest group has something like 5,000 
teachers, which leaves no one of them a 
budget sufficiently large to do the things 
it wants to do. Some organized plan 
should be devised which would permit 
each group to have as much or more 
money as it has today, and yet give to 
the national organization a healthy fund. 


In the state of California, prior to 1938, 
there were a half dozen separate com- 
mercial teachers’ organizations. In 1938, 
the Federated Business Teachers’ Asse 
ciation of California was formed with a 
financial plan whereby a part of the fee 
paid by each teacher should go to the 
local group, another part to the sectional 
group, and a third part to the state or- 
ganization. Today that group is better 
financed, better organized than ever be- 
fore. What has been done in California 
could be done on a national scale, so 
that instead of spending $15 a year to 
secure publications and memberships, a $4 
fee, paid by each teacher, would permit 
$1 to be given to the local organization, 
$1 to the state organization, $1 to the 
regional, and $1 to the national group. 
Assuming that all commercial teachers 
would join the single coordinated group, 
this would mean $50,000 a year for the 
central organization. For most of the 
present groups which publish periodicals 
or yearbooks, the greatest single expense 
is that of publication. If a single year- 
book, magazine, or series of bulletins 
were substituted, it would make it un- 
necessary for any of these groups except 
the national to meet publication expenses. 
Each group would therefore be better 
off financially than it is today. 


Need Number 4: Centralization 
of Publications. 


There are numerous magazines, digests, 
news letters, quarterlies, and yearbooks 
published today by the various teacher 
groups, under the handicaps of insuffi- 
cient finances, inexperienced editors, lack 
of clerical assistance, and lack of a per- 
manent office. All of these could be 
assigned to a central organization with 
an established office, adequate clerical 
assistance, and a full-time editorial staff. 
Probably what is needed is a_ single 
monthly magazine to provide an outlet 
for news, announcements, reports, re- 
search findings, and interesting ideas, 
opinions and theories. To supplement 
this, there might be either an annual 
yearbook, such as several of the or- 
ganizations have today, or a series of 
authoritative monographs each year. The 
writer is much intrigued by the latter 
idea. So many yearbooks have been 
published that it is becoming difficult 
to find new central themes, and a year- 
hook devoted to a single theme, while 
it concentrates opinion about that one 
theme, makes it necessary to leave out 
other themes of equal importance. Since 
state educational officials, college deans, 
and local superintendents are looking for 
authoritative statements about various 
commercial education problems, it might 
be wise to consider the possibility of 
planning a series of monographs, each 
to be written by a committee of ex- 
perts, and each to contain the latest and 
best thought available about that prob- 
lem. For instance, a committee of three 
or five of the best experts on commer- 
cial curricula for small schools might 
be asked to prepare such a monograph. 
Inevitably, the experts would have con- 
flicting ideas, but there ought to be a 
residuum of ideas which all could accept, 
and this residuum could be submitted to 
the national organization and published 
by them as the authoritative statement 
of the best thought available on small 
high school business curricula, to be ac- 
cepted as authoritative until such time 
as new evidence or changing conditions 
might make a revised monograph neces- 
sary. There are other topics for which 
authoritative monographs are needed: 
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equipment, floor plans, teacher certifica- 
tion, standards of performance to be 
achieved in shorthand, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, various office machines, and 
dozens more. Other problems involve 
grading, motivation, teaching devices, 
prognosis, error diagnosis, enrichment 
materials for individual differences; au- 
thoritative monographs on such _ topics 
seem to the writer to be of distinctly 
greater value than the traditional year- 
book. A central planning body could 
schedule a score or more of such mono- 
graphs, to be — over a_ period 
of years, with sufficient time assigned 
to each to enable the best thinkers on 
each problem that the nation provides 
to get together, to propose their solu- 
tions, to resolve their differences, and to 
submit majority and minority reports. 
Perhaps a halt dozen could be issued 
each year. Over a period of years they 
would make a splendid library of authori- 
tative statements. School authorities 
could find the information they need 
and would respect our thinking and our 
recommendations. Such a series would 
provide the finest kind of publicity as well 
as serving as a means for coordinating 
our thinking. Perhaps a new monograph 
should be issued after five years to 
bring each old one up to date, for cer- 
tainly changes and advancements will 
need to be made. si 

Although I have criticized present year- 
books as being largely collections of opin- 
ions, I have every desire to provide fa- 
cilities for the expressions of opinions, 
for every worth-while development starts, 
in its inception, as some one’s opinion. 
Therefore, we should have, in addition 
to the monograph series, a monthly pub- 
lication where such opinions and new 
ideas should be expressed, as well as 
announcements, advertisements, and news 
items. I doubt that we need a dozen 
such magazines as we have them today. 
It should be possible, with centralized 
finances, to have both the monographs 
and the magazine, and to have better ones 
than we now have. 


Need Number 5: Centralized 
Planning and Policy Making. 


National planning has been found to 
be essential in economics, in politics, in 
religion, in military defense plans and 
in every other major activity of the day. 
It is equally necessary for business educa- 
tion. Through a centralized national or- 
ganization, it should be possible to secure 
data revealing actual conditions, and on 
the basis of those findings to determine 
the major problems confronting us, and 
then to attack those problems systematic- 
ally and logically. Every zone should be 
represented in our national councils by 
carefully and democratically selected dele- 
gates or representatives. Safeguards 
must be set up to prevent the officers or 
delegates from falling into the hands of 
persons with selfish or personal ambi- 
tions. That is always a problem of 
democratic organizations. Offices must 
be assigned on some basis other than 
age, long service, or log rolling, but it is 
believed that most of our business edu- 
caters are professionally minded enough 
to curb the ambitions of the few that 
are not. 

Perhaps the problem of a democratic 
organization is a more difficult one than 
that of financing or of publications, but 
it will never be solved if it is not at- 
tempted. The ideal of a national or- 
ganization, accepted by all, supported by 
all, and operated under democratic prin- 
ciples to provide long time planning and 
policies is worth struggling for. 
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The fact that the National Council ot 
Business Education, through its journal, 
The Journal of Business Education, is 
willing to print such an article as this, 
one which might result in dissolution or 
merger of the Council, is an evidence of its 
truly professional attitude. Its officers 
and its editor should be highly commend- 
ed for such an attitude. Will the officers 
of other organizations be equally pro- 
fessional? Will they make a place on 
their convention programs this year for 
a discussion of this vital problem? Will 
they discuss it in their directors’ meet- 
ings? Will each one of you ponder 
this problem in your heart? Will you 
talk it over with other business teachers? 


Will you use your ingenuity and your 
resourcefulness to think of ways of bring- 
ing about the ends desired? Will yoy 
write an article for this journal or ‘an- 
other one wherein you will construc. 
tively criticize the ideas presented jn 
this presentation and go on to suggest 
other and better suggestions? The need 
is glaringly evident. I believe that editors 
of all business education journals will be 
equally as willing as is the editor of this 
one t6 open his pages to discussions of 
this problem. There are many angles 
that need to be presented and considered. 
Send -4n your suggestions. Let’s wait no 
longer to attack this, the greatest prob, 
lem facing business education today. 


There Are Opportunities Today! 
by George A. Meadows 


Meadows-Draughon College 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


A great many of our commencement speakers, in addressing the graduates of our 
high schools, colleges, and universities, tell these graduates, in substance, that they feel 
sorry for them; that they are going out into a hard, cruel world, and that they are 
going to be “‘up against it,”” because there are no jobs and no opportunities today. 


WE have no sympathy with that sort of philosophy. In our humble opinion. there 
are more jobs to be filled and more opportunities today than ever before, for the simple 
reason that business and industry are continually growing. New improvements are 
being made and everything is becoming more exacting, with the result that more people 
who are skilled and resourceful are required in all lines. 


The trouble, in our opinion, is not fewer jobs and fewer opportunities, but lack of 
vision, courage and initiative. The world requires young men and women who are no! 
only educated, but who are skilled. It requires young men and women who not oniy 
know how to do some one thing well, but who have personality, persistence, and 
energy. 


We can better picture the future when we look back at the past. Few of our young 
people remember back twenty-five years, but we who can, can see the many great 
changes that have been wrought during this quarter of a century. 


Look at the progress that has been made in aviation, in refrigeration, in radio, in 
highway construction, in the motion picture field, in the automobile industry, etc. In 
addition to these big things, there have been a thousand-and-one smaller improvements 
and inventions made—in this, that, and the other. 


The electric light, the telephone, and the telegraph fields have all expanded several 
times during the past twenty-five years. Many of the new inventions are merely in their 
infancy. Take television and air-conditioning, for instance; the time is almost here when 
practically every home will be equipped with television, and when every home, office, 
and business establishment will be air-conditioned in some form. Rural electrification— 
power, lighting, etc.— is really just getting under way at the present time; but during 
the next few years, we’ll see networks of electric lines covering our entire rural sections. 
The time is not far distant when every rural home will not only have electric lights and 
electric power, but will be fully equipped with modern plumbing. 


We are also beginning to hear a great deal of talk about chemurgy. As we under- 
stand it, the field of chemistry—or science—is attempting to produce certain new 
products from the things that are raised on the farm. Cotton and its by-products are 
being used more today in the manufacture of various products than ever before, and we 
can expect to see a great deal of advancement during the next twenty-five years in the 
utilization of various farm products in our manufacturing 
plants. 


It is only in the last few years that the large paper industry 
has learned that the Southern Pine is ideal for making cer- 
tain types of paper, with the result that many paper plants 
are being established in the South today. During the next 
few years, we can look forward to the establishment of many 
other factories for the manufacture of different products 
raised or produced throughout our Southland. 


So, we say to you, when people tell you that there are no 
jobs to be had—that opportunities do not exist today—such 
people are sadly lacking in vision. What we really need 
today—and we are going to have to look to our young people 
to supply—are vision, courage and initiative. Wéith those 
three factors, plus the development of personalities, and the 
acquisition of skills—which will enable you to be of service 
in the development of the various things just mentioned— 
you can face the future with confidence; and as long as you can do that, you will 80 
forward and conquer. 
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Business Students Need a 


N these days of highly specialized 
| and technical training for almost 
all vocational fields it would seem, 
without much deliberation, that the 
students of business education in our 
high schools should be given the most 
thorough and comprehensive ground- 
ing for the needs of the business 
world. A line can hardly be drawn 
between the actual business activities 
of a business person and the every- 
day business transactions of those in- 
dividuals who do not even profess 
to be in the business trades. There- 
fore, it appears increasingly impera- 
tive that every one be equipped to a 
certain degree with business training. 

Several instances bringing out the 
need on the part of high school grad- 
uates for a better understanding of 
business terminology have convinced 
the writer that there is a crying de- 
mand for the development of this 
subject to a much greater extent than 
ever before. During the past two 
years five per- 
sons, all gradu- 
ates of high 
school commer- 
cial courses and 
now working in 
various commer- 
cial positions, 
have asserted to 
the writer that 
they have felt a 
definite lack of 
knowledge of 
business vocabu- 
lary. 

The Commer- 
cial Arts Course 
of Study for In- 
diana Schools 
asks that specific 
effort be made 
in the  class- 
rooms to im- 
prove the stu- 
dents’ — know!l- 
edge in regard to 
better English usage, familiarity with 
business vacabulary, and general 
business practices, which, of course, 
would include business terms. One of 
the specific objectives of bookkeeping 
is “to give pupils a working business 
and bookkeeping vocabulary.” A spe- 
cific objective for first year typewrit- 
ing calls for “aiding the pupil in de- 
veloping power and insuring regular 
function in the use of good English, 
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Vocabulary 


by Russell M. Perrigo 


Huntington High School 
Huntington, Indiana 


“A line can hardly be drawn be- 
tween the actual business activities 
of a business person and the 
everyday business transactions of 
those individuals who do not even 
profess to be in the business 
trades. Therefore, it appears in- 
creasingly imperative that every 
one be equipped to a certain de- 
gree with business training.” 


spelling, punctuation, and _syllabica- 
tion.” The course of study outlines 


the following for the third semester 
of shorthand. ‘‘To acquaint the pu- 
pil with the details of business prac- 
tice related to shorthand.” 


It is 


Huntington High School Commercial Department 


recommended that in Business Eng- 
lish courses the students “become fa- 
miliar with a body of literature espe- 
cially useful to one going into busi- 
ness.” 
What Business Terms Shall 
We Teach? 
With the foregoing recommenda- 


tions,in mind and with a realization 
of the needs of high school students 


for definite preparation in the form 
of vocabulary improvement, the 
writer set out to discover what busi- 
ness terms should be taught to high 
school students as a part of the 
courses in business education. In 
connection with this, the question 
arose as to how technical this vo- 
cabulary should be, taking into con- 
sideration the frequency of occur- 
rence of the terms, as used in the 
world of business. 

Twelve business magazines and 
trade journals, containing, largely, 
articles dealing with the business as- 
pects of the trades, were selected for 
the study on the basis of their wide 
circulation and treatment of a variety 
of business fields. It was apparent 
that articles on business subjects 
written by experienced authorities 
would contain valuable examples of 
business terminology and in such 
number as to warrant accurate con- 
clusions. 

The journals 
selected covered 
the fields of re- 
tailing, whole- 
saling, coopera- 
tive marketing, 
farm marketing, 
and general busi- 
ness, such as fi- 
nance, invest- 
ments and man- 
agement. Fifty- 
five issues, pur- 
posely selected 
from different 
seasonsand 
years, were read 
from cover to 
cover, and all 
occurrences of 
business terms 
were listed with 
their frequency. 
A total of 976 
different busi- 
ness terms were 
found to occur a composite of 10,785 
times in the 3,564 pages checked. 


Most Frequent Terms 
Of genuine significance is the fact 
that 308 of the terms occurred five 
times or more. A list of those with 
the highest frequencies are shown 
in Table I with their number of oc- 
currences. 
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TABLE I 
MOST FREQUENTLY USED TERMS 


Term Frequency 
EES 248 
223 
88 
76 
75 
74 


In addition to knowing what busi- 
ness terms were used most frequently 
in the magazines, it was also inter- 
esting to note that certain fields of 
business employed a higher ratio of 
terms per page than others. Table 
II brings out a comparison of the va- 
rious fields in this respect. 


TABLE II 
FREQUENCIES IN DIFFERENT FIELDS 


Occurrences 
Type of Journal Per Page 


4.8 

2.5 
1.4 
Whole Gtidy .....:...... 3.0 


Probably the most valuable finding 
of this study concerns the classifica- 
tion of the terms into trade groups 
according to the extent of their 
usage. For instance, certain terms 
occurring one or more times per 100 
pages in the whole study were used 
more extensively in auto service 
journals than in any other field. 
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The following table lists the terms 
used most extensively in the three 
fields in which there seemed to be 
the greatest differences. 


TABLE III 


Frequency Per 100 
Term Pages—Whole Study 


TERMS USED EX SIVELY IN AUTO 
SERVICE JOURNALS 


12.0 
merchandising .... 


corporation ....... 


investment ....... 


NO 


TERMS USED EXTENSIVELY 
IN DRUG JOURNAL 


merchandise ...... 
wholesaler ..:..... 
commodity ....... 
interstate commerce 


ROW 


TERMS USED EXTENSIVELY 
IN COOPERATIVE ARTICLES 


13:3 
consumer ......... 
marketing ........ 
CONINACE 
cooperative ....... 


wholesale ......... 
operating cost 

operating expense 


WOY 


All the terms of high frequency 
were classified also as to their func- 
tional usage. Terms pertaining 
strictly to accounting were segregated 
as well as those peculiar to corpora- 
tion business, legal, financial, and 
marketing. 

There were 105 terms classified as 
marketing, which includes advertis- 
ing, merchandising, and trade in gen- 
eral; accounting terms numbered 86; 
financial terms totaled 37; legal 35, 
and corporation 30. This indicates 
that the greatest stress in teaching 
business vocabulary should go to the 
marketing terms. It is very evident, 
too, that the vocabulary of the field 
of accounting justifies a great deal 
of attention, while legal, corporation, 
and financial terms should receive 
consideration proportionate to their 
number of occurrences as compared 
with the rest. 


A comparison was made between 
the list of terms occurring ten times 
or more in the journals and two com. 
monly used business education text- 
books to determine whether the high- 
frequency terms are discussed in 
texts. The glossaries and tables of 
contents of the texts were examined, 
and through this rather limited com- 
parison it was concluded that ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the 
terms having the highest frequencies 
in the trade journals are not dis- 
cussed in the textbooks. 


Terms Not Explained in Texts 


Some of the more technica! terms 
in this group which were app: rently 
not explained in the texts are ‘‘divi- 
dend,” “cooperative,” “volume,” “op- 
erating cost,” “holding company,” 
“margin,” “surplus,” “interstaic com- 
merce,” “incorporate,” “subsidiary,” 
“lease,” “broker,” “‘commission,” 
‘“‘liquidate,’’ ‘‘resale price, “first 
mortgage,” “delinquent,” and “sub- 
sidization.” 

The findings of this study of busi- 
ness and trade journals led the writer 
to certain definite assumptions. The 
large number of occurrences of the 
terms emphasizes their importznce to 
prospective business workers. Al- 
though there was a general overlap- 
ping of uses of the terms in the va- 
rious fields of retail, wholesale, co- 
operative, and farm business, it was 
possible to classify these same terms 
as either accounting, corporation, fi- 
nancial, legal, or marketing. The lat- 
ter category contained by far the 
largest number because of the em- 
phasis put upon advertising, mer- 
chandising, and trade in general by 
the writers of the articles. 

Since such a small proportion of 
the business terms used in the busi- 
ness journals is found in textbooks 
on business, instructors of business 
subjects should acquaint the students 
with the meanings of the terms and 
with the applications of the terms in 
business practice. The succeeding 
paragraphs contain suggestions for 
vocabulary study in business educa- 
tion courses in high school. 


Use of Vocabulary in Teaching 


Business vocabulary could be defi- 
nitely studied in business training 
courses in connection with the va- 
rious types of business activity. For 
instance, in the study of banking the 
financial terms having high fre- 
quency could be selected from the list 
made up in this or a similar study. 
They could be presented as a wor 
study, their meanings checked in a 
dictionary or in a word study in other 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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years of contrasting 
the eager, hopeful faces of stu- 
dents beginning the study of short- 
hand who anticipate successful secre- 
tarial careers with the discouraged, 
unhappy people who finally retire 
from the struggle of mastering the 
mysterious subject have made us re- 
alize the drastic need for diagnostic 
criteria. Since we were unable to 
find ready-made remedies in this 
field, it seemed advisable to study 
the students in the business depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles City Col- 
lege. 


Types Measured 


It was decided to include all en- 
tering students in the two semesters 
September, 1936, and February, 1937. 
This group numbered 478. How- 
ever, the complete study was limited 
to 370 in order to use the 1936 
Thurstone Psychological Examina- 
tion Scores, thus eliminating possible 
errors by combination of scores of 
different years. 
The shorthand history of this 
group of 370 is as follows: 
56 per cent entered Shorthand I in 
September, 1936 

44 per cent entered Shorthand I in 
February, 1937 

37 per cent of this total group continued 
in Shorthand II 

14 per cent of this total group continued 
in Shorthand III 

6 per cent of this total group continued 
in Shorthand IV 

This tabulation indicates that about 
one out of three took the second 
semester’s work, one out of seven 
the third, and one in sixteen com- 
pleted the two years. 

On the surface, this might appear 
to be heavy student mortality. How- 
ever, when compared to the percent- 
age of students who complete the 
two-year courses throughout the col- 
lege (approximately 15 per cent) 
the small number finishing is not so 
serious as it might first appear. 

Two of the important reasons for 
shorthand drop outs are, first, the 
large number of students who se- 
cure employment before completing 
the course, and, second, the many who 
discover other vocations within the 
college for which they are better 
qualified or more interested. 

Nevertheless, a considerable group 
of these people who did not acquire 
the necessary shorthand skill for vo- 
cational competency might well have 
diverted their energies into more 
profitable channels. To reduce this 
unnecessary frustration and wasted 
expenditure of effort, we attempted 
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Shorthand Success in College 


by 
Evelyn Malueg 
and 
Louise M. Snyder 


Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles, California 


to contrast the profile of the success- 
ful students with that of the unsuc- 
cessful. 


Contrast of Successful and 
Unsuccessful Students 


The first division of the group was 
based on grades received in Short- 
hand I; Fifty-five per cent made 
grades of A, B, or C. For purposes 
of comparison, this group will be 


referred to as Group I. Group II 
included those students who made a 
D or F in Shorthand I (45 per 
cent). 

Group I and 1I were compared 
on the following bases: 


1. High school grades in the following 


subjects : 

English Geometry or 
Science Algebra 
Shorthand Language 


2. Total Thurstone Psychological ex- 
amination scores, Artificial 
Language test scores 

3. Iowa Silent Reading. Test scores 

4. Los Angeles City College grades in 
shorthand. 


On the basis of their high school 
grades, these two groups showed an 
interesting comparison, as shown on 
this page. 


COMPARISON OF GROUP | (STUDENTS TAKING SHORTHAND 55, MAKING A, B, OR C), 
AND GROUP II (STUDENTS TAKING SHORTHAND 55, MAKING D OR F) ON THE BASIS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


Percentage (of total number of each group which took specified subject) 
Making Recommended Grades 


High School English 


21.56% 


High School Geometry or Algebra 


«16.1% 


44% 


High School Science 


High School Language 
50% 


20.33% 


High School Shorthand 


40% 
13.64% 
Group I 


44% 
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The contrast between the percent- 
age of recommended high school 
grades of students in Groups I and 
II is clearly indicated. In fact, the 
percentage of recommended high 
school grades in the A-B-C Group 
at this college is twice that of the 
D-F Group. This is true in English, 
mathematics, science, language, and 
shorthand. 

The same tendency is showr in 
the difference between the mean of 
these two groups in the Thursione 
Psychological Examination scores. 
Specifically, the mean for these stu- 
dents who received A, B, or C in 
Shorthand is 174.5 as compared to 
144.2 for Group II (students mak- 
ing D or F grades). Although this 
is a difference of 30.4 in mean, it 
is not so statistically significant as 
other test data gathered. (Critical 
ratio 2.03). The Artificial Language 
section of the Thurstone Psychologi- 
cal Examination shows much greater 
deviation. The difference could not 
have happened by chance as the crit- 
ical ratio is 6.2. The greatest con- 
trast between these two groups, how- 
ever, is shown in their performance 
on the Iowa Silent Reading test, the 
critical ratio of the difference being 
78. 

To apply these data specifically to 
the problem at hand, the success of 
those who placed below the 25th per- 
centile in the Thurstone Psychologi- 
cal Examination was traced. Only 
four of these students succeeded in 
completing the third semester of 
shorthand, and only one graduated, 
after repeating Shorthand II. (Up 
to date he has not been employed.) 


Poorer Students Do Not Profit 
by Instruction 


This same process was followed in 
the Iowa Silent Reading test. It 
was found that only four students 
below the 25th percentile finished 
Shorthand IV, and only two grad- 
uated. 

A similar tendency was shown by 
those students falling below the 25th 
percentile of the Artificial Language 
section of the Thurstone Psychologi- 
cal Examination. 

Rating students on all of these 
measures seems to predict their pos- 
sible shorthand success. Those who 
placed in the lowest fourth on the 
Thurstone Psychological Examina- 
tion scores, the Artificial Language 
scores, the Iowa Silent Reading 
scores, and who failed to make 
recommended grades in the high 
school subjects considered in this 
study, appear to have little hope for 
progress in shorthand. In a few 
instances some of those falling below 
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this hypothetical division line did not 
fail immediately. In fact, five were 
able to make C’s the first semester 
but four of them failed the second 
semester, and the fifth didn’t re- 


turn to college. If this same trend 
is indicated after further study, jt 
would seem legitimate to discourage 
students who fall in the inferior 
groups on these four counts. 


BUSINESS STUDENTS NEEDA 
VOCABULARY 


(Continued from page 16) 


textbooks and applied to the various 
aspects of banking. In cases where 
this type of definition does not suf- 
ficiently explain the particular shade 
of meaning a term conveys, the in- 
vestigation should be carried further. 
The _ students should ask business 
men concerning the definition of the 
term and then present their findings 
in a group discussion so as to get the 
benefits of other students’ findings. 
Another method of study might be 
better suited to some situations. The 
instructor, in these instances, would 
make a careful study of all financial 
terms of any importance through the 
use of supplementary texts and pe- 
riodicals. With a thorough under- 


standing of the terms in question, 
the instructor could use the terms in 
his comments during the presentation 
and discussion of the subject of 


K 
Dutch Girl 


by Genevieve Ban 
St. Joseph Academy 
Sacramento, California 


The sketch reproduced here is a cross 
stitch design. It was probably planned 
on graph paper before being typed. It 
was made entirely with the use of but 
two characters, the ‘‘X’’ and the ‘‘O”’. 


This is one of the prize-winning en- 
tries submitted in the First National Ar- 
tistic Typing Contest conducted by Julius 
Nelson, Windber High School, Windber, 
Pennsylvania. Other designs will be 


printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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XXX XX XXX XK XK 


banking. This method would have to 
be handled skilfully in order that the 
students would get definite impres- 
sions of the meanings and usaves of 
the terms. 

Still another technique that might 
be employed in teaching business 
terms is the reference to reading ma- 
terials contained in books on business 
and in business magazines. ‘I he in- 
structor could manipulate the <iscus- 
sions in such manners as to bring 
the terms into use in the lesson pres- 
entation. Any of the methods de- 
scribed for teaching terms in busi- 
ness training courses could be fol- 
lowed up with objective type tests 
in which the terms would be used in 
the statements, reemphasizing their 
meanings or testing the students’ un- 
derstanding of them. 
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EACHERS of Business Law will 
readily agree that of all the es- 
sential elements of a contract which 
' students are called upon to study the 
to | greatest amount of difficulty is expe- 
he q rienced by them in understanding the 
element of consideration. 
of j However, there is a decided lack 
of agreement among teachers as to 
ht the fundamental reasons for the ex- 
55 | jstence of this difficulty. Among 
a- others, the following reasons have 
SS peen advanced : first, consideration is 
n- at best an abstract concept, subject 
s- to numerous limitations and excep- 


ng tions and therefore presents many 
difficulties to the average student. 
Secondly, an inadequate amount ot 
time is usually devoted to the study 
of consideration. This is especially 
true where Business Law is taught 
in a single semester. Finally, text 
writers and teachers fail to utilize 
wi a social, everyday life approach to 
. the presentation of the doctrine of 
consideration. 

Of the aforementioned reasons, the 
last one really goes to the root of the 
problem and merits serious thought. 
Business Law is one of the oldest 
of social science studies, yet, all too 
frequently, it is not taught from this 
viewpoint. Technical legal principles 
are usually stressed, but their origin 
and development within the social 
background is neglected. Rules of 
law are essentially a crystallization 
of social policy based upon the ex- 
perience of the past, but seldom do 
teachers dwell upon these basic past 
experiences. Illustrating the doctrine 
of consideration from this viewpoint, 
we find that it originated in the Eng- 
lish common law and was adopted 
and developed in the United States 
as a result of certain fundamental 
and significant social and economic 
needs. It is precisely these needs that 
give meaning to the doctrine. With- 
out them, it is a mere abstract tech- 
nicality, memorized today and _for- 
gotten tomorrow. 

A lesson in teaching the essentials 
of the meaning of consideration 
which might avoid the psychological 
difficulties encountered by students 
would seem to the author to be ex- 
emplified in the following lesson plan. 


Initial Lesson on Consideration 
Aim 

The aim of the introductory lesson 
on consideration should be limited to 
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by S. George Getz 


De Witt Clinton High School 
Bronx, New York 


the teaching of the meaning and 
necessity of consideration utilizing 
throughout a social and economic ap- 
proach that will reveal the interde- 
pendence of all members of our so- 
ciety. The success or failure of the 
succeeding lessons will depend 
largely on the results obtained from 
this initial effort. 


Motivation 

Principles of law were developed 
by the courts from customs and 
usage. But customs and usage de- 
veloped from social and economic 
needs. Why not motivate considera- 
tion in terms of such needs? The 
ordinary citizen makes his living by 
performing services involving mental 


“The price which is paid for the 


promise is the ‘consideration. 


or manual labor, or by engaging in 
trade, or by receiving income from 
others who pay for the right to use 
his property, or, in the case of a 
small minority, by getting periodic 
returns from investments. W hile 
years ago, each family unit made or 
grew all the commodities it needed, 
that is generally impossible today. 
We must depend upon others for 
our living and the usual fashion of 
getting it, is to do some one of the 
things previously mentioned. This 
situation creates complicated eco- 
nomic interrelations and presupposes 
duties to furnish the necessaries of 
life. Under our system, every man, 
in the best way he can, must make 
his own arrangements with others to 
obtain these. No man is obligated 
to provide another man with the 
means to a livelihood. When such a 
duty arises, it is created by ourselves. 
In most civilized communities, a way 


‘f Consideration as an Essential 
Element of a Contract 


exists to create such duties by an ex- 
change of promises, and in Europe 
and America it is called a contract. 
However, is it enough if we obtain 
some person’s promise to provide for 
our economic needs? How can we 
be certain that he will keep his prom- 
ise? How can we make his promise 
binding so that the law will recognize 
it and compel him to live up to it? 
The obvious answer of the class will 
be that to make the promise legally 
binding something must be given in 
return to the promisor and the price 
which is paid for the promise is the 
“consideration.” 


Presentation 

This phase of the introductory les- 
son may be conducted by an oral 
presentation of hypotheticai case 
problems by the teacher or by dis- 
tributing mimeographed case prob- 
lems to the students in loose or book- 
let form, followed in either case, by 
a general class analysis and discus- 
sion. For illustrative purposes, the 
writer has chosen the mimeographed 
case method. The first problem ap- 
pearing on the mimeographed sheet 
(see next page) contains facts with 
which students are already familiar. 
They have a vague notion as to the 
reason why Williams, the offeror, is 
not legally required to keep the offer 
open for five days as promised. In 
the previous lessons on offer and ac- 
ceptance, something was said about 
a separate contract of option which 
was not binding for lack of consid- 
eration. The teacher had sidetracked 
detailed discussion with a promise 
to go into the question of consider- 
ation at the proper time and place. 
Here is the logical starting point for 
a discussion of the question whether 
or not Williams should be required 
to keep his promise, especially, if 
Brown took it seriously. The discus- 
sion should bring out the following 
arguments: 

1. Talk is “cheap’—people are prone 
to say things which they really do not 
mean and later on change their minds. 

2. Brown should have paid something 
to Williams otherwise he is getting some- 
thing of value for nothing. It is contrary 
to everyday experiences for a person to 
demand something for nothing and enlist 
the aid of society in helping him to get it. 

3. Not all promises should be enforced 
because often there may be more harm 
resulting than good. 

4. Williams made this promise as part 
of a business transaction. He was not 
jesting when he told Brown that the offer 
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would be open for five days. Brown took 
him seriously and relied upon Wiiliams’ 
promise. There is a breach of business 
ethics in Williams’ conduct and he should 
be held to his promise. 

5. If business men are unable to rely 
upon each other’s promises then society 
will suffer in the long run. 

6. From a religious and moral view- 
point, Williams’ conduct in not keeping 
his promise is wrongful. “A man’s word 
should be as good as his bond.” 

7. Persons who do not keep their 
promises are not well thought of in the 
community. 

When the discussion has been 
brought to a close, the majority of the 
students will have formed an opinion 
as to which arguments should prevail. 
Ask a student which argument he 
thinks the law will follow. Perhaps 
two or three students will be called 
upon to recite before the principle of 
law is definitely formulated. Time 
should be allowed for comments con- 
cerning the law as it has been found 
to apply to the facts of the case un- 
der discussion. The resulting deci- 
sion should now be stated as the final 
step of the reasoning process. This 
method of case problem analysis and 
discussion is an example of a re- 
flective or scientific thinking process 
very much akin to the method em- 
ployed by a scientist in a laboratory. 
It not only helps to develop “skill in 
associative thinking and generaliza- 
tion” but also encourages the “cul- 
tivation of a rational, scientific, and 
ethical approach to the world and to 
life.”? It utilizes an effective social 
approach to an invaluable social 
study. In conducting the class dis- 
cussion, the teacher should bear in 
mind the following points: 

1. Control the discussion, i.e. act some- 
what like a chairman of a meeting, but 
otherwise make no immediate contribu- 
tions, 

2. Encourage all students who have 
something worth while to contribute to 
participate. 

3. Caution speakers to “stick to the 
point. 

4. Keep the discussion alive until the 
law of diminishing returns sets in. 

The remaining problems appearing 
on the mimeographed sheet need not 
be analyzed and discussed in as great 
detail as the first case. The argu- 
ments developed in the first problem 
are more or less applicable to the 
solution of the remaining ones. 
Problem 3, offers no particular dif- 
ficulties because it will be evident to 
the students that John gave up some- 
thing of value, i.e. paid for his 
uncle’s promise by obtaining a B.S. 
degree. What price did he pay for 
the promise? He did something 
which he was not already legally 
bound to do. In problem 4, Poole 
paid for White’s promise by refrain- 


_1 Regents’ Inquiry State of New York, Educa- 
tion for American Life, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1938, page 30. 
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ing from doing something which he 
was legally free to do. Problem 5, 
illustrates the principle that in a bi- 
lateral contract, the consideration for 
the promisor’s promise is a return 
promise by the promisee. 


Summary 

An excellent method of summariz- 
ing the lesson would consist of hav- 
ing a student state a principle of law 
developed during the lesson and an- 
other give a case problem illustrating 
this principle. The illustrations given 
by the students should of course be 
different from those used during the 
development of the lesson. Students 
should be encouraged to give illustra- 
tions closely related to their every- 
day experiences. - 


Assignment 


The assignment for the following 
day should consist of three parts; 
first, a reading assignment to con- 
firm what has been taught in class; 
secondly, a few questions based upon 


Some teachers require their sty- 
dents to write out the facts of the 
case as a separate step. This is repe- 
titious because the essential facts will 
be brought out in the second step, 


Subsequent Lessons on 
Consideration 


Having developed the meaning and 
necessity of consideration in the in- 
troductory lesson, the class should 
proceed in the second lesson with a 
study of case problems illustrating 
lack of consideration i. e. cases where 
the promisee does something which 
he already was legally bound to do, 
or in which he refrains from doing 
something which he was not tree to 
do. The remaining lessons -hould 
concern themselves with a study of 
special cases involving consid¢ ration 
such as: 

1. Payment of a smaller sum in satis- 
faction of a larger debt 


2. Composition with creditors 
3. Mutual subscriptions 


. . DE WITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL 
BUSINESS LAW I 
LESSON I 
TOPIC: CONSIDERATION CASE PROBLEMS FOR CLASS DISCUS 310s 
1. Williams offers to sell a radio to Brown for $36. At 


Brown's request, Williams promises to keep the offer pen 
for five days. Is Williams' promise binding? 


2. Allen promises to donate $50 to the Salvation Army. 
Later, he changes his mind and refuses to make the donation. 
Is he legally bound to keep his promise? 


3. Tompkins says to his nephew John, "I will give you $2000 
on your twenty-first birthday if by that time you have ob- 
tained a B.S. degree from a recognized college." On his 
twenty-first birthday John obtains the degree. Is he legally 
entitled to the money? 


4. White promised to convey a particular piece of land to 
Poole if the latter would abandon his intention of going to 
Cuba and remain in New York. Poole did as requested. Is 


White's promise legally binding? 


5. Jenkins writes to Smith, "If you will promise to sell and 
deliver your automobile to me for $200, I promise to pay you 
on delivery." Smith promises. Is Jenkins legally bound. 


this reading assignment, and thirdly, 
a few hypothetical case problems 
illustrating principles of law devel- 
oped during the recitation. Since 
textbooks on business law are at best 
mere outlines of technical legal prin- 
ciples, the reading assignment should 
necessarily be short. Part two of the 
assignment should be prepared in 
writing. Part three should be writ- 
ten up in accordance with the follow- 
ing procedure: 


1. Principle of law 

2. Application of the principle of law 
to the facts of the case. 

3. Decision 


4, Forbearance to sue 

5. Moral obligations enforceable with- 
out consideration 

6. Past consideration - 

Each of these lessons should con- 
tinue to keep the social viewpoint be- 
fore the class. The chief emphasis 
should not be laid upon a mere mas- 
tery of legal principles but upon the 
development of social responsibility. 


Conclusion 
Legal writers have from time to 
time predicted the elimination of the 
doctrine of consideration entirely 
from the field of contracts as a use- 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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Cooperating With Store Managers 


oa managers are a little skep- 
tical about the abilities of high 
school pupils even though they may 
be recommended by their teachers. 
They often have doubts about the 
true meaning and value of the gradu- 
ation diploma. Pupils are finding it 
more and more difficult to get by the 
shell of “hard-boiledness” that em- 
ployers have put up against the hun- 
dreds of applicants who think that 
they can and would like to work in 
their store. 
The writer has had con- 


by A. Sidney Galper 


Salem Vocational High School, 
Salem, Massachusetts 


It is rather hard for a school to do 
things that will be of real help to the 
store manager, but it is possible to 
do little things that will indicate a 
cooperative attitude and progressive 
school training. As an example of 
what can be done, I am going to re- 
late several incidents. 

One of our boys was placed in a 
small dry-cleaning concern as a part- 
time bookkeeper. The bookkeeping 


thing big was done. The point is 
that the man in question was made 
conscious that he not only secured 
a good part-time worker from our 
school but also someone interested in 
his problems. 

A store manager in another case 
wanted to review bookkeeping to 
assist him in caring for his records. 
His company insisted that he do the 
store bookkeeping himself. He was 
assisted in getting a proper text- 
book and workbooks and in using 

them effectively. He knows 


tact with some of the local 
store managers for the pur- 
pose of providing practical 
store experience for pupils 
in the commercial depart- 
ment. He has had to con- 
tend with this “‘shell’’ men- 
tioned above. When these 
stores are approached we 
find a little feeling that 
whatever is done is done 
for the benefit of the school 
alone, that the store man- 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 
SALEM MERCHANTS 
DEMONSTRATION WEEK 


September 19th to 24th 
VOTE FOR YOUR CHOICE AS— 


1—SALEM’S MOST EFFICIENT AND HELPFUL SALESLADY. 


we appreciate his coopera- 
tion and are willing to go 
more than half-way in re- 
ciprocating. 


Help for the Storekeeper 


One of our girls who 
was employed during a 
holiday season as a sales- 
girl listened to a talk to her 
group about the importance 
of suggestive selling. This 


ager is cooperating primari- 
ly for civic-social reasons. 
This may be all right as an 
opening wedge but for con- 
tinuous contact with busi- 


pupil developed an outline 
on suggestive selling which 
she gave to the store mana- 
ger. The store manager 
was so pleased with it that 
she sent the outline to her 


ness it is necessary to con- 
vince the business man of 
mutual benefit. 


Mutual Cooperation 


home office. The value in 
increased friendship that 
resulted here is easily seen. 
This same outline has been 
given to another chain 


In our relations with 
store managers, we try to 
impress them with the fact 
that we are aware that they 
are in business to make a 
profit, and that they expect 
their workers to produce. 
We try to convince them 


Cups Awarded to Winners in Each Class. 
— RULES — 


Contestants must work in stores displaying official Chamber of 
Commerce banners. 


One ballot will appear in each Salem News this week. There 
will be no other ballots. There is nothing to buy. 


Clip this coupon, fill in, and deposit in any official store. 
Contest closes 9 P. M. Saturday, September 24. 
—Mercantile Division, Salem Chamber of Commerce 


store manager who “want- 
ed something to show his 
district supervisor when he 
came around.” Another 
simple case of giving on our 
part. 

Recently the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce held a 


that the cooperative ar- 
Tangement is not a one- 
sided benefit affair. We 
show this by continuously 
looking for ways to do things for the 
store that will be of value to them. 
We make them aware that our pupils 
are impressed with the need for 
doing more than what is required; 
being willing to stay later than is ex- 
pected; doing things without being 
told and with as few questions as 
possible—to result in making them- 
selves as valuable and essential as 
possible. 
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Newspaper 


Demonstration Week 


records were in confusion. The 
owner had had several girls go over 
the records for short periods of time 
and each had added to the mix-up. 
This pupil was unusually bright and 
progressive. He evolved a simple 
system using a columnar cash jour- 
nal. The owner was impressed with 
his worth and instilled with confi- 
dence in our product. No implica- 
tions are intended here that some- 


Announcement of Salem Merchants 


demonstration week to se- 
lect Salem’s most efficient 
and helpful salesgirl and 
salesman and also Salem’s 
most attractive salesgirl. This pro- 
vided an opportunity for motivation 
in the classroom for discussion of 
the points that should be considered 
in selection of the winners. A rating 
sheet (see following page) for the 
checking of the ability and appear- 
ance of the store clerk was developed 
by the salesmanship class. When it 
was in completed form several of the 
stores with which we had made con- 
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tact were sent copies. These were 


sent to show the stores that we 
were alive and aware of their prob- 
lems. It impressed them with the 


gested that schools do something for 
the store manager to make him aware 
that schools are progressive and con- 
scious of the demands of business, 


STORE 


STORE 


MANAGER'S 
PROBLEMS 


PROBLEMS 


Let’s Make the Store Manager’s Problems Our Problems Too 


fact that our pupils were aware of 
the points necessary for success in 
store work. 

Based on our experience, it, is sug- 


and that they are willing to do more 
than their share to make any school- 
business cooperative work one of 
mutual benefit. 


SALESPERSON’S RATING SHEET 


A. Judging the salesperson to be most efficient and helpful. 
1. Does she indicate a knowledge of the merchandise she is selling? = ~—....... 
2. Does she show enthusiasm and interest in her work? = = ~~ Vices 
3. Is she conscientious in her care of her merchandise? = — ...... 


a. Keeps forward stock up to quota. 


b. Keeps merchandise labeled and in good condition. 
c. Arranges merchandise effectively (display). 
4. Does she show a spirit of cooperation? phen 
a. This applies not only to her relationship with customers but with 
other salespeople in her department. 


5. Does she have ability to make sales? 
but not suddenly. 


Approaches customers promptly, 
Greets customers cordially. 


. Offers suggestions tactfully. 


op 


sale in counting. 


Offers friendly and satisfactory service. 
. Indicates a genuine desire to please. 


. Presents information about the merchandise clearly. 

. Does not lose time in closing the sale. 

Practices suggestive selling to increase sales. 

Wraps packages swiftly and neatly. 

Counts change back to customer, and starts with the amount of the 


k. Makes out sales slips and other store forms clearly and distinctly. 


6. Is she industrious ? 


a. Uses spare time to rearrange disordered stock. 
b. Keeps busy doing something useful around department 
B. Judging the salesperson to be most attractive. 
1. Is her personal grooming satisfactory? = = 


a. Neat but not severe coiffure. 


b. Moderate and judicious use of cosmetics. 


c. Neat simple dress. 
1. Inconspicuous but not dowdy. 


d. Well-kept fingernails—no bright nail polish. 


e. Moderate use of jewelry. 


2. Is her appearance one of good health? Beis 


a. Has she clear skin? 

b. Are her eyes clear and bright? 

c. Are her teeth white? 

d. Has she a bright smile? 

e. Is her step quick and light? 

f. Has she a generally alert air? 
3. Has she a pleasing voice? 

a. Is her voice well modulated? 


b. Is her speech clear and expressive? 


c. Are her words well chosen? 


Use the lines at the extreme right to record your decisions. Use points as 1 to 10; or use words 
such as Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor. Read the rating sheet over carefully before you begin to make 


any decisions. 
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Consideration As An 
Essential Element 
(Continued from page 20) 


less survival of a more technical era, 
However, recent legislation in the 
State of New York and in other 
states has shown that this attitude is 
not justified. A group of legal ex- 
perts appointed by the legislature of 
the State of New York to stucly the 
related questions of the seal and the 
doctrine of consideration, in their re- 
port to that body, said, “Today the 
justification for the doctrine of con- 
sideration is that it provides at least 
some objective guaranty of delihera- 
tion,a certain protection ayainst 
hasty and ill-considered contacts.” 
(Italics mine). The report further 
states, “No legal system with which 
we are familiar has ever eniorced 
all promises or contracts. The chief 
problem of contract law, in every 
age and under every legal system, has 
been to draw a line between those 
promises which the law would sanc- 
tion and enforce, and those which it 
would leave to the conscience or wil! 
of the promisor. The essential diffi- 
culty lies in the conviction that talk 
is cheap; promises are often made 
without deliberation and without suf- 
ficient thought for the day of per- 
formance. I!’e may permit a man to 
give away his property by present 
transfer and delivery for he is likely 
to think seriously before taking this 
step, but his promise to make a gift 
or to render services or to perform 
some other act in the future is an- 
other matter.”* (Italics mine). Al- 
though recommending certain modi- 
fication in the application of the doc- 
trine of consideration, the experts 
urged its retention. 

Law_ Revision Commission (State of New 


York) Study Made in Relation to the Seal and 
Consideration, J. B. Lyon Co., 1936, page 87. 


Bata Industrial and Business Institute 


Dr. Joseph Z. Schneider, past dean and 
full professor of the Graduate School of 
Commerce, Praha Institute of Technology, 
has just announced the organization otf 
the Bata Industrial and Business Insti- 
tute. Young men and women who are 
seriously interested in learning a trade as 
a basis for advancement are to be given 
employment at Belcamp, Maryland, and 
at the same time learn the work of this 
organization from the ground up. 

Bata used this procedure in Czecho- 
slovakia with great success. Employees 
were well paid. Socialization was encour- 
aged and, for all that, shoes were pro- 
duced which could compete on a highly 
competitive capitalistic basis. The work 
of the Bata Institute will deserve our 
careful attention. 

Those who are interested in further 
information should write directly to Pro- 
fessor Schneider. 
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Making the Office Practice Class 


NE of the big problems in an 

office practice class is that of 
creating an office atmosphere and of- 
fice attitudes in a classroom. To fa- 
cilitate this we organize the class into 
a regular business whose duty it is 
to produce all types of clerical work 
for itself and for the members of 
the faculty and organizations in 
school. Names for the business are 
submitted by the students from which 
one is selected by popular vote. Let- 
terheads and billheads are made up 
on a duplicator and this stationery is 
used for all office projects during 
the semester. 


Class Organized on Business Basis 


The class is divided into five small 
groups with an assistant manager in 
charge of each group. It is the as- 
sistant manager’s duty to collect and 
to decide whether the work is up to 
ofice standards before turning it in 
to the teacher who acts as general 
ofice manager. The assistant man- 
agers are trained on all office ma- 
chines during free periods and after 
school so that they are capable in- 
structors as soon as we start work on 
office machines. 

Instead of grades in numbers and 
letters, students are theoretically paid 
a certain amount an hour depending 
upon the work turned in and the 
quality of the work done. The sal- 
ary is set by the manager but raises 
and cuts may be suggested by the as- 
sistant managers as they see fit. Each 
day the students turn in slips with 
the number of hours worked. The 
class hour counts as one and any 
other time spent in doing office work 
for other teachers or organizations 
counts according to the number of 
hours put in. Time spent in study- 
ing the textbook material is not 
“paid for’ as it is understood that 
everyone should do a certain amount 
of reading and studying in order to 
do his best in any tyne of job. 

Hours are posted each day by the 
assistant managers and totalled at 
the end of each month. Assistant 
Managers are credited with 30c an 
hour, some office workers at 25c, and 
some at 20c. At the end of each 
month a payroll is made out by the 
Manager and sample checks are is- 
sued. When the report card grade 
IS issued, which must conform to 
grading used in the rest of the school, 
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Practical 


by Evelyn Hillier 


Central High School 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


the salaries are ranked, those receiv- 
ing the highest salaries are the ’s 
and the next highest ranking group, 
B's, etc. Thus recognition has been 
given to quality and quantity of work 
done as well as the responsibility of 
the workers. 

The following form is given each 
teacher in the system and a supply is 
kept in the principal’s office. 


tion of the assistant manager. Group 
No. 2 starts on machine No. 2, ete. 
At the end of each week each group 
moves up one machine. We do this 
early in the semester so that stu- 
dents may use the equipment. ali 
through the course Those desiring 
more efficiency on any one machine 
may come in during noon hour, free 
periods, and after school for extra 
practice. 

Our office machines are limited in 
number though we try to give every- 
one a chance to become acquainted 


DUPLICATING REQUISITION 


2. No. of copies needed ................ 
3. Bate and time desired 

*5, Stencil to be saved: Yes...... No 


7. Substituted for assignment .......... 
8. Quality of work done................. 
9. Time required to do the work......... 


Teachers: Please fill in only the first five items. 


* Check one. 


Please observe the following: 


1, All requests for duplicating must be accompanied by one of the duplicating requisitions with infornia- 
tion on at /east the first three lines filled in legibly. 
2. Please send all requests to the department before or after school. He appreciate your refraining from 


disturbing us during a class. 


> w& 


Do not send in more requests than absolutely necessary. Remember that we do work for other 
teachers, also. If. we get too much work, we shall have to refuse some jobs. 
he job must be in our hands at least three days before the finished product is desired. The bigger 


the job, the more time is needed. Ii’e will do no work on short notice. 


. We do not work Saturdays. 


Assignment of Work 


As work comes in from teachers 
and organizations the office workers 
are called according to number. If 
they cannot do the work at that time 
they miss their turn and must wait 
for their names‘ to come up again. 
All office practice students are on this 
list except those regularly employed 
an hour a day in the college offices 
which are on the same campus with 
the high school. 

About a third of the office practice 
students work an hour a day for col- 
lege instructors just for experience. 
Here they do a variety of work and 
are subjected to a real office atmos- 
phere and are given credit for time 
worked on the class “payroll.” 

In teaching office machines the ma- 
chines are numbered and the groups 
are numbered. Group No. 1 starts 
on machine No. 1 under the instruc- 


with all of them. We have the fol- 
lowing equipment : 
1—Burroughs Calculator 
1—Electrical Burroughs Adding Machine 
1—Burroughs Adding Machine (not elec- 
tric) 
1—Check Writer 
1—Ditto and supplies 
1—Model 91 Mimeograph 
1—Model 78B Mimeograph 
1—Mimeograph Illuminated Drawing 
Board 
20—Lettering guides and stylii 
32—Typewriters (Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Royals, and Remingtons) 
1—18-inch carriage Woodstock Type- 
writer 
Personality Development 


Personality development is another 
big project for the office practice 
class. Some high school students 
are perfectly capable of meeting peo- 
ple and handling situations, but many 
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are shy, self-conscious and careless: About 
their personal appearance. After study- 
ing and discussing the qualities of a good 
secretary or stenographer, each student is 
asked to write one unsigned criticism of 
every other student in class. These sug- 
gestions are to be things that will help 
the person improve. All criticisms are 


turned in to the office manager who has 
individual conferences with each person. 
Thus some very delicate situations can be 
handled quite impersonally by the teacher. 

The work on interviews and meeting 
people is completed by having students 
call at different business offices and inter- 
new business men whose cooperation has 
been arranged for \previously. This has 
proved very elective and some pupils 


Office Practice Class at Menomonie Central High School 


have actually obtained positions through 
these practice interviews. 

A regular textbook is used throughout 
the course and the projects are thought 
of as real office jobs that must meet 
office standards. | 

In using this method of teaching office 
practice extreme care and effort must be 


x 


exercised on the part of the teacher in 
order to keep the class constantly learning 
and to prevent it slipping into an atmos- 
phere of routine production. However, if 
right attitudes are developed at the be- 
ginning of the semester the entire class 
will benefit and be better prepared to 
enter a business office at the end of the 
year. 


From Prudence to Clem re School 


by Mary Kuhithau 


High School 
Point Pleasant Beach, N. J. 


November 18, 1939 
Dear Clementine: 

Excuse me for not writing sooner but 
honestly I have been busy as you will 
soon see. I guess you know Uncle Luke 
came to take me up north when daddy 
was transferred. I don’t understand it 
at all. Dad wrote Uncle he was sent out 
in a boat to do something to mines. I 
gonie, that must be some engineer if he 
lets so much water in his mine shafts 
that you can go sailing. Kentucky is 
mighty careful about things like that. 

But then everything is funny up here. 
I don’t mind not understanding what 
they’re saying, and I can get used to 
calling shoes saddles (so help me, Blue- 
grass or no, they call shoes saddles). 1 
even did some of their dancing—clutch 
’n hug—(It’s fun. I like it). But when 
I have to go to school every day, I think 
that’s a little too much. For a grown- 
up adult I mean. After all Jimmie did 
ask me to marry’ him that night after 
Young People’s Meeting. Remember? It 
was the night they had the missionary 
from Liberia. But let me finish about 
school—I have to go every day so I can 
take my place in the world. I told ’em 
about Jimmie but they just said I must 
take something practical: 
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First of all, I take Typewr. The first 
lesson was all about the carriage and I 
thought that was a fine and helpful thing 
to teach me. But it seems a carriage is 
part of a machine. You return it. I 
suppose tomorrowswe learn how to take 
it. To tell the truth, I was disappointed 
in that class. 

Then I take shorthand. I’m in an ad- 
vanced class in that on account of I 
studied that down home. It was a big 
help in keeping my diary. English I have 
to take because of something called a 
silly-bus. It has to do with the state and 
stuff. But even the Head will admit I 
know my English and History. Shake- 
speare, the Immortal Bard, was _ prac- 
tically all we did learn in Miss Beards- 
ley’s. Yes, I guess I do need some prac- 
tical studies. 


Well, anyway, my last class of O. Pr. 
407, Period 6, Room 110. That is the 
worst of all. In the first place even the 
teacher doesn’t know what O. Pr. is. Of 
course, she explained that those initials 
stood for Office Practice but when 
asked her what Office Practice was she 
said nobody seemed to know exactly. 
Well! I said, “What do you teach in 
this class?” and she said, “It all depends.” 


Then she went on to say that a person 
might take Secretarial Training ang 
Office Practice or Office Practice and Ma. 
chines or just plain Office Practice and 
what you are taught depends on thie group 
you are in. 

It seems we definitely have Filing. We 
reverse all kinds of hard names like Mc. 
Manus, Henry H. Drug Store (The) 
and see whether we can put the papers 
away under the proper letter. She should 
see*those files I worked on last summer. 
I don’t believe doc knows there are only 
four systems of. filing. Teacher -<ays she 
worries so for fear Congress will move 
up a letter or make R first in the alpha- 
bet and that would put the whole key 
out of kilter. She says the R’s seem to 
be pushing to the front in everything, 
Everybody laughs so I guess it is some 
joke they have up here. 

After filing we are to have machine 
operation—learning to run adding ma- 
chines, calculators, duplicators, ete. 
There is the cutest little adding machine 
in a brown alligator bag—just about as 
big as a makeup case. To me, ‘at ma- 
chine really is practical as the housewife 
might take it all over with her and add 
up her purchases in no time at all, 
Teacher says the idea is to learn to run 
all of the machines but to become expert 
on none. I wonder if we have any in 
our town. 

The rest of the year we spend !carning 
how to get and keep a job. Honestly, 
Clem, southern girls have it all over the 
females up here. We learned a!! those 
things back with fractions. Imagine 
wondering what you should wear for 
an interview! The trouble is that the 
folks up here are extremists. ‘Tell the 
girls to look clean and neat and they 
appear with scouréd skin and a strong 
odor of tincture of green soap. Or, tell 
them to be sensibly dressed and _ well 
pressed. What do you get? A black suit 
with knife-edge creases, white © shirt, 
colorless nailpolish—and an equally color- 
less face and personality. Because the 
book says avoid ruffles, and blood-red 
nails and lips, they slaughter every shred 
of femininity. Every artifice must go ir 
order to capture the business attitude. 
What dull people these career women 
must be. 

Now, we could tell them how to get a 
job. After all, men are men whether they 
are Credit Managers, or All-America 
players. (Did you get to that Tennessee 
game you were talking about?) But |, 
for one, should certainly hate to write 
an article on “How to Get a Job,” or, 
“Come-Hither for the Employment 
Seeker”. It would be held against me I 
know. And what if Jimmie should - - - 
Then where would I be? 

My arm is practically worn out but I 
must finish up on this office practice. I'm 
dying to find out whether it really is s0 
practical. Doc is due for a surprise next 
summer when I come home. And if he 
doesn’t like it, my business disposition 
I mean, I’ll just write a book for use in 
truly up-to-date schools. It won't be full 
of chapters on Gossiping, Nose-powder- 
ing, and Gum-chewing either. A stick of 
spearmint is better than halitosis anyday. 
Remember that lesson on dignified chew- 
ing? Old Potts did look like a rabbit, 
didn’t she? And a neatly powdered nose 
does things for a girl’s morale. 

Here I’ve rambled on and on about 
school. I do hope you're not bored. 
Let’s hear about your doings. As they 


say up here 
Make with the Letter, 
Prudence 
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Instruction in 


the Operation 


of the Multigraph 


by C. C. Callarman 


Oklahoma A. 
Stillwater, 


AMONG the duplicators on the market, 
a kind used extensively in business of- 
fices is the Multigraph, a machine em- 
ploying individual pieces of metal type 
and inked ribbons or direct inking rollers. 
It is particularly suited to duplicating fac- 
simile typewritten letters, but is also used 
for office forms, report and record cards, 
announcements, tickets, and programs in 
any quantity, on any grade of paper, in 
sizes from 3x5” up to 9x13”. 

Although Multigraph Duplicators that 
do not require type are made by the same 
company, this article will discuss only 
the mode! of Multigraph described above. 

When instruction in clerical practice of 
ofice machines includes instruction in 
several kinds of duplicators, the Multi- 
graph lends itself well to the rotation 
plan of instruction. A group of three 
individuals can be instructed in the oper- 
ation of this machine very well, as there 
are three major operations: setting up the 
type, running off the form, and cleaning 
the type and returning it to the type- 


& M. College 
Oklahoma 


form is set up, the student should be able 
to run off a minimum of thirty copies per 
minute, or 1,800 copies per hour. Since 
one of the main purposes for using the 
Multigraph is to duplicate circular let- 
ters, this kind of test may well be used 
as an efficiency test at. the end of the 
student’s instructional period. Particu- 
lar care should be taken to insure the 
student’s working on*material that will 
actually be used in some office or by 
some organization. Another important 
use of the Multigraph is the duplicating 
of card forms to be used for permanent 
records. These forms quite frequently 
include vertical lines, so the -practicing 
student should have as his objective a 
definite speed in setting up and running 
off this kind of material. A ten-line, five- 
inch card form, including at least four 
vertical lines, should be set up in twenty 
minutes, and again thirty copies per min- 
ute run off. 

After the first group of students has 
been instructed in the operation of the 


Students Learning Operation of the Multigraph 


setter. It is ge that operators be- 
come acquainted with the different parts 
and materials used in this duplicating 
Process, namely: the typesetter, the drum, 
€ type-setting fork, the metal ink roller, 
the tubber ink roller, the tension roller, 
the line locks, the type tubes, the vari- 
ous colors of ribbons and ink, the distribu- 
tion tips, vertical lines, display, border, and 
decorative type, and cleaning fluid. 
Certain objectives should be set up up- 
on which to judge the degree of efficiency 
which has been attained by the student. 
The student should be able to set up 
straight copy matter at the rate of sev- 
enty-two pieces of type per minute, or 
Sixty, six-inch lines per hour. After the 
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Multigraph, one member can remain with 
the machine to serve as supervisor for 
the following group, thus relieving the 
instructor for work with other machines. 
The instruction on the Multigraph may 
be vitalized immeasurably by working 
with forms and materials that will ac- 
tually be used. Most schools have vari- 
ous forms needed in the offices of the 
school such as eligibility blanks, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, enrollment blanks, inter- 
view introduction blanks for prospective 
employees, achievement record cards, 
requisition blanks, and other forms used 
by various departments. A small charge 
for this duplicating may be made and the 
money used to purchase. supplies for the 


commerce department or to help defray 
expenses on commercial contest trips. 

Another excellent project for the Multi- 
graph is that of duplicating letterhead 
paper, invoice forms, and other business 
forms for use in the typewriting classes. 
Again a small charge can be made for 
this service. Projects for duplicating on 
the Multigraph are innumerable. Some 
others are: programs for the Dramatics 
Department, Parent-Teachers Association, 
American Legion, and other organiza- 
tions of the community. 

Instructional material should include at 
least two different colored ribbons, two 
different colored inks, a font each of four 
different size type, and some border and 
decorative type. 

Some difficulties which may present 
themselves in instructional activities on 
the Multigraph include the inability on the 
part of the student to space his mate- 
rial properly on the drum. This may be 
overcome in two ways: The horizontal 
inches are marked off on the drum, each 
size of type contains so many type per 
horizontal inch, and the dimensions of 
the form to be duplicated may be easily 
obtained with a ruler, therefore, if these 
three facts are known it is easy for the 
student to space his material on the drum. 

If, however, the horizontal spacing is 
faulty, another means of adjustment is 
available. The paper guides on the pa- 
per table may be moved in such a manner 
to insure the proper centering of the form 
on the paper. Since the Multigraph 
ink is quite thick and also permanent, 
the student should be supplied with an 
apron to avoid soiling his clothing. There 
is a tendency on the part of the beginner 
to use too much ink in the Multigraph 
duplicating process. This results in 
blotted and messy copy. A set-up should 
be inked by the teacher before the stu- 
dents are permitted to use the ink. In 
this demonstration, precaution should be 
taken to insure the student’s knowing that 
excessive ink is disastrous to clear copy. 

A third difficulty which may be en- 
countered is the failure on the part of 
the student to replace the type in the 
typesetter in its proper place. Nothing is 
more disheartening than to work with a 
typesetter which has not been properly 
refilled. Each person should understand 
the importance of this step at the outset. 

Since grades alone very often do not 
indicate the true worth of an individual 
student, an efficiency certificate or a cer- 
tificate of achievement should be pre- 
sented to him upon his completion of the 
commercial course. On this certificate of 
achievement should be a statement of his 
specific skill efficiency, as well as his per- 
sonality and business attitude rating. If 
on this certificate the student may include 
marketable skill in the operation of the 
Multigraph, his chances for employment 
are enhanced. It may be the one recom- 
mendation which will permit his selection 
for employment over the other applicants. 
Thus, instruction in the operation of the 
Multigraph leads toward the development 
of a more efficient office employee. An- 
other important outcome of the instruc- 
tion in the use of the Multigraph is that 
the student will become more familiar 
with business forms and papers since he 
has dealt with them from the standpoint 
of mechanical set-up. _ 

If instruction in the operation of the 
Multigraph is handled in the manner dis- 
cussed, it aids materially in turning out 
well rounded office workers, pays for 
itself in a short period of time, and adds 
vital interest to the course. 
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Conducted by 


Clifford Ettinger 


Haaren High School 
New York City 


The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, concludes its 
group evaluations of films on mail services and directs its attention to consumer educa- 
tion. All films have been screened and their availability has been checked. 


The Travels of a Postage Stamp 
One Reel, 16 mm. Sound 


Distributed By: 
Mr. Harold Ambrose 
Office of the Postmaster General 
Washington, D. C. 
Grade Placement: 
Junior Business Training 


Rental: Free 
Transportation Free (Government frank) 


Running time: about 10-12 minutes 


Summary 


James Farley, Postmaster General, 
shown in the opening scenes, explains the 
picture. 

The opening scenes show postage stamp 
printing presses in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing at Washington, D. C., capable of turn- 
ing out three million stamps a day. Ink- 
ing of the stamps follows the printing and 
gumming processes. The stamps are then 
sorted and counted preparatory to send- 
ing them to the packing and shipping de- 
partment, from which department stamps 
are sent to the forty-five thousand post 
offices throughout the United States. 


Another scene shows the sale of stamps 
at the window of a local post office. Ac- 
cording to federal reports last year four 
hundred million dollars worth of stamps 
were sold. 

A close-up shot shows a cancelling 
machine in operation capable of cancelling 
six hundred letters per minute. 


The observer is then shown mail 
pouches being loaded on a truck at the 
local post office. This truck carries the 
letters to the U. S. mail car at a nearby 
railroad station. One then sees postal 
clerks in the mail coach sorting letters 
by states and cities as the train speeds 
the mail from city to city, at the rate 
of sixty to seventy miles per hour. Auto- 
matic devices beside the railroad tracks, 
at stations where the mail train does not 
make regular stops, are shown swinging 
the mail pouch toward the mail coach as 
the train speeds by, while at the same 
time a pouch containing incoming mail 
is dropped beside the track by a clerk in 
the mail coach. 

In another scene one sees a mail plane 
swinging into position at an airport. Mail 
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pouches are rapidly passed from the plane 
cabin to receivers on the ground, who in 
turn pass to the pilot the outgoing air 
mail pouches. All this takes only a few 
minutes and the plane takes off again 
without the pilot once leaving his plane. 
Cn speeds the mail! 


In the concluding scenes, clerks are 
shown in a typical post office sorting room 
preparing incoming letters for delivery 
to residents of that particular district. 
Forty-eight thousand U. S. mail carriers 
take care of this phase of the postal work. 


Evaluation 


The aim of this film is to acquaint the 
public with the work carried on by the 
postal service. The aim is fulfilled only 
partially because the film is restricted to 
the handling of first-class mail. The film 
is so condensed and fast moving and the 
explanations are so comparatively brief 
and infrequent that the picture is jerky 
in places and limited in scope. It is the 
opinion of the Evaluation Committee that 
a film of this type should acquaint the 
pupil with all phases of the work of the 
Post Office Department. 

The film would have value when shown 
in connection with other available films on 
mail service. The film could be used as 
an introduction to the topic, “Mail,” in a 
Junior Business Training class for it 
should arouse great interest in the U. S. 
Post Office Department. As in the case 
of mail films previously summarized, the 
complexity, dependability and specializa- 
tion involved in modern mail communica- 
tion are dramatically shown. The effi- 
ciency, cooperation and skill of the work- 
ers and their dependence on one another 
is clearly brought out. The film also 


shows various types of job opportunities 
in the postal service. 

—Arline F. Pickett, Irvington High 
School, Irvington, New Jersey. 


The Lord Helps Those — Who 
Help Each Other 


(Nova Scotia Cooperatives ) 
Three Reels, 16 mm. Silent 


Distributed By: 


Division of Visual Experiment 
of the 
Harmon Foundation 
140 Nassau Street 
New York City 


Grade Placement: 


~Economics and Economic Geography 

courses on high school and college 
levels. Junior business training in 
study of types of business organ- 
ization. 


Rental: $4.50 Per Day 
Sale: Price On Request 
Transportation: Extra both wavs 


Running Time: 40-45 Minutes 
Summary 


The hard conditions of life for certain 
groups of Nova Scotians in 1420 are 
shown in some detail. Various Nova 
Scotian types are shown: people worn 
with toil, with lined and haggard faces 
whose every crease and wrinkle tells the 
story of men and women fighting « losing 
battle with an unfriendly environment. 
Their thin, stooped bodies tell the story 
of bare sustenance won from an unpro- 
ductive soil. These people poorly clothed 
and living in poverty subsisted mainly on 
a diet of codfish and fried potatoes the 
year round. Farmers, in order to obtain 
cash, worked on the roads whic!) meant 
overworked women on the farms. \iners 
lived in slums and the fishermen eked 
out an unsatisfactory livelihood. 


Certain church leaders believed that if 
the people organized along the lines of 
the British-Canadian Cooperative estab- 
lished in 1907 and adopted cooperative 
principles they would be able to raise 
their standard of living. Under the lead- 
ership of the St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity of Antigonish, Nova Scotia, adult 
extension courses were inaugurated for 
the workers. Night schools were opened 
and courses in reading, writing and ele- 
mentary economics were given. Under 
the leadership of two priests and_ the 
extension staff of the university, mass 
meetings were held at which leaders were 
chosen to organize small study groups 
meeting weekly. Monthly meetings of 
associated study groups were held. Under 
the impact of these meetings individuals 
were being awakened to a sense of com- 
munity responsibility. Pamphlets and 
bulletins such as “The Worker as Con- 
sumer” were studied with the emphasis 
on cooperative principles. By means 0! 
animation, these principles such as one 
vote for one share and the reversion ot 
the profits to the members are shown 
very clearly. 

As a result of this study the members 
of the study groups saved 25 cents each 
week and when enough money had ac- 
cumulated, credit unions were organized. 
The purpose of these was “to put a heart 
into banking.” With money supplied by 
the study groups and the credit unions, 
there was a rapid growth of cooperatives. 
Scenes of the fishermen’s marketing c0- 
operative, of consumers’ cooperatives, ot 
the dairy producers cooperatives and ot 
cooperative housing are shown as well as 
scenes of the development of profitable 
womens’ handicraft weaving industries. A 
clear and interesting diagram showing 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 


Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 


Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the Nationa oF Business EpucatTion. 

The CouncIiL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 


There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 


are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 
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dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNcIL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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National Clerical Ability Tests 


The National Clerical Ability Tests 
were given for the first time on a per- 
manent basis in May 1939. No drive for 
testees was made. The tests were ad- 
vertised in journals which circulate in 
the business training field. Upon re- 
quest arrangements were made to give 
the tests in any center where a sufficient 
number of students desired to take 
them. The result was that students 
from 129 schools and colleges took them. 
Since many have inquired about where 
the tests have been given, the following 
list is printed for the information of 
any who may be interested. 

From the inquiries already received 
by the Joint Committee on Tests it 
seems assured that many new schools 
will be added this year when the tests 
are given on May 16, 17, and 18. Those 
who are interested should write for de- 
scriptive booklet, addressing Joint Com- 
mittee on Tests, 16 Lawrence Hall, 


Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Akron, Ohio 


University of Akron 

Garfield High School 

Springfield Township High School 

Buchtel High chool 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 

Lower Merion Senior High School 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Medford High School 

Malden High School 

Brookline High School 

Buyers Business School 
Braintree, Massachusetts 

Braintree High School 

Kingston High School 

Abington High School 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Stratford High School 

Bassick High School 

Central High School 

Shelton High School 
Camden, New Jersey 

Woodrow Wilson H. S., Camden 

Haddonfield Mem. H. S., Haddonfield 

Haddon Heights High School 

Mount Holly High School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Herzl Junior College 

Wilson Junior College 

Wright Junior. College 

DePaul University 

Amundsen High School 

Austin High Schoo! 

Bowen High School 

‘Calumet High School 

Englewood High School 

Farragut High School 

Christian Fenger High School 

Foreman High School 

Harper High School 

Harrison Technical High School 

Hirsch High School 

Hyde Park High School 

Kelly High School 

Kelvyn Park High School 

Lake View High School 

Lindblom High School 

Marshall High School 

McKinley High School 

Jones Commercial High School 

Morgan Park High School 

Parker High School 

Roosevelt High School 

Steinmetz High School 

Sullivan High School 
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List of Schools Giving the Tests in 1939 


Tuley High School 
VonSteuben High School 
Waller High School 
Wells High ol 
Joliet Townsh igh School 
Washburne Trade School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
John Hay High School 
Shore High School, Euclid 
Collinwood High School 
Columbia, Missouri 
Stephens College 
Decatur, Illinois 
Decatur High School 
James Millikin University 
Adult Education Program 
Litchfield High School 
Atwood Township High School 
Hillsboro Commercial High School 
Canton High School 
‘Dickinson Secretarial School 
Dedham, Massachusetts 
Natick High School 
Dedham High School 
St. Patrick’s High School 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 
Grove City College 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Rockville High School 
Enfield Schoo! 
Windsor Locks High School 
Hartford Public High School 
Teachers College of Connecticut 
East Hartford. High School 
Simsbury High School 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Holyoke High. School 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 
Cape Cod Secretarial School 
Wellfleet High School 
Bourne High School 
Barnstable High School 
Harwich High School 
‘Falmouth High School 
Provincetown High School 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Lawrence High School 
St. Mary’s High School 
Haverhill High School 


Lynn, Massachusetts 
Swampscott High School 
Classical High School 
English High School 
Saugus High School 
Reading High School 
Gloucester High School 
Malden Commercial School 

Meriden, Connecticut 
Meriden High School 
Laurel School of Business Admin, 

New York, New York 
The Packard School 

Omaha, Nebraska 
North High School 
Central High School 
Council Bluffs High School 
Technicai High School 
Benson High School 
South High School 

Oxford, Ohio 
Miami University 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Business Training College 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Hadley Vocationa! School 
University City Senior High School 
Rubicam Business Coliege 
St. Louis Business College 
Fontbonne College 
Brown’s Bus. and Sec. Schoo! 
Normandy High School 
Felt and Tarrant School 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
College of St. Catherine 

Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
Susquehanna University 

Southbridge, Massachusetts 
Mary E. Wells High School 

Springfield, Missouri 
Missouri State Teachers College 
Springfield Senior High School 
Monett High School 
Springfield Draughon Bus. University 
Lebanon High School 
Verona High School 
Greenwood High School 

Stockton, California 
Stockton High School 

Taunton, Massachusetts 
Taunton High School 

Westfield, Massachusetts 
Westfield High School 

Waltham, Massachusetts 
Waltham Senior High Schoo! 

Watertown High School 


FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 26) 


how cooperation through education, credit 
unions; and producers, distributors and 
consumers cooperatives raises the stand- 
ards of living ends the film. 


Evaluation 


This interesting and stimulating film 
should surely provoke considerable class 
discussion. The aim is to show the 
beneficent effects of cooperation as a basic 
economic principle. In general, the film 
accomplishes this aim but not without 
raising questions in the minds of the 
teachers who previewed it. The film is 
accurate in the sense that it gives a pic- 
ture of sound and basic ideas of coopera- 
tion in actual practice. It might have gone 
into some more detail as to the selling 
and profit-sharing and wage policies of 
cooperatives in order to make a stronger 
appeal to prospective cooperators. It is 
to be noted also that there is a strong 
religious note inserted into the solution 


of what was basically an economic prob- 
lem. The teachers viewing the film 
thought that it presented in a very fine 
way the benefits to be derived from edu- 
cation and the position of the clergy and 
teachers as important leaders in the for- 
mation of thought and public policy. The 
film can be used in economics, economic 
geography and junior business training 
courses. The film is artistically very 
beautiful, coherent and sequential. As 1s 
the case with films of this type the dis- 
advantages of cooperation are not shown 
and the pupil will be left with the idea 
that the very real improvement in the 
condition of the people shown by the 
film is due solely to the application of 
cooperative principles in this community. 
In other words, this film is effective 
propaganda for the cooperative principle 
and students are likely to feel that the 
way to improve life is to substitute a co 
operative for our present economic Of- 
ganization. 
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Employers appreciate the speed of the 
International All-electric Writing Machine 


Businesses, large and small, in all parts of the country, 
are enthusiastic in their praise of the International All- 
electric Writing Machine. The feather-light touch of 
this machine enables operators to increase typing pro- 
duction as much as 50%. In addition, it enables them 
to work under less tension — less strain. The feather- 


light touch actually saves tons 
of typing effort. 

This machine will prepare as 
many as 20 carbon copies simul- 
taneously. Stencils, too, can be 
written at top speed, with the 
feather-light touch. 


AT THE A.A.S.A. CONVENTION 
You are cordially invited to witness a demon- 
stration of the International Electric Writing 
Machine at the American Association of 
School Administrators Convention, St. Louis, 
Missouri, February 24th to 29th. 


| 
| 


| 
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The attractive appearance of correspondence is still 
another reason for the increasing popularity of the 
International Electric Writing Machine. Every type 
character receives the exact amount of power for ideal 
printing regardless of the pressure on the key. 

There are International All-electric Writing Machines 


for every need. Keep up with 
the growing demand for Inter- 
national Electric Writing Ma- 
chine operators by installing 
these machines in your school. 
Complete information on 
request. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building 
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Branch Offices 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SUMMER scHoot” 


FOR 
COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 
AND OTHERS 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce will offer this 
summer special service through two terms, one beginning 
June 10 and ending July 13, the other beginning July 15 and 
ending August 17. 

Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type 
of professional training that this institution has given will be 
given the coming summer, with added features and improve- 
ments. A student may begin a course, or take solid classroom 
work for which he will get college credit, or take professional 
training, or review, or improve his certification standing, or 
improve his chances for getting a position, or a better one than 
he has. 


Commercial Teacher Training, Accounting, Business Admin- 
istration, and Methods of teaching these and a number of 
the social subjects. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


1940 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION 


The following courses are offered in the six-week summer 
session program, July 2 to August 9: 


Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects, Methods 
of Teaching Office Practice, Demonstration of Teaching Advanced 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Foundations of Business 
Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Office Practice, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping, Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Demonstration of Teaching 
Elementary Typewriting, Demonstration of Teaching Elementary 
Gregg Shorthand, Improvement of Instruction in General Busi- 
ness, Evaluation of Current Literature in Business Education, and 
Seminar in Business Education. 


The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession 
program, June 4 to June 28: 

Principles and Problems of Office Practice, Foundations of 
Business Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Educa- 
tion, and Evaluation of Current Literature in Business Education. 


All these courses are accepted for credit towards both bac- 
calaureate and graduate degrees by the School of Education in 
accordance with the requirements for these degrees. 


REGISTRATION PERIODS 


INTERSESSION, JUNE 3 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 29 and JULY 1 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write to 
PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 
New York University, Washington Square, East 
New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER PLANS 
for ADVANCEMENT 


The 1940 Summer Session at Armstrong College 
will be rich in contacts, content, curriculum and 
cultural values. 

Distinguished educat textbook authors and 
leaders in the field—will be associated with our 
staff of specialists. 

Credit toward California Credential, Bachelor’s 
and Master's degrees. Plan to make the summer 
count. 


July 1 to August 9 


Send for general bulletin 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


July 1 — August 10, 1940 


The need for better organization and supervision of business edu- 
cation is becoming increasingly apparent. A course for heads of 
departments, supervisors, and others who have supervisory respon- 
sibilities or desire to prepare for them, will be given this summer. 


Business educators cannot escape responsibility for certain phases 
of consumer education. A course in which the part which business 
education may take in the consumer education movement is in- 
cluded in the program this summer. 


In response to a request for an opportunity to consider the func- 
tion of the private business school in American education, a work- 
shop type of course is being included for those interested in 
this fieid. 


For information write to 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 


16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 3 and 10. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1940 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 8 to August 16 
Method courses of incomparable excellence in secre- 
tarial and accounting subjects as well as developing 
skill in shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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N.A.C.T.T. 1. Convenes in St. Louis 


The National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher-Training Institutions will 
hold its thirteenth annual conference in the 
Versailles Room of the Mark Twain Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, on Friday and Saturday, 
February 23 and 24. All previous con- 
ferences have been one-day conferences. 
An innovation has been introduced this 
year, for this conference will be a two- 
day conference. 

The conference theme is “What Con- 
stitutes an Adequate Business Teacher- 
Training Program.” The program on 
Friday is given over entirely to speeches 


Dr. V. H. Carmichael 
President 


upon vital topics by men who are leaders 
in the field of education and who are au- 
thorities upon the subjects which they are 
discussing. The men on the Friday pro- 
gram are: Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New 
York University; Dr. H. G. Shields, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Dr. Charles E. Prall, Commission on 
Teacher Education, American Council on 
Education; Prof. Paul A. Carlson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin; Mr. Elvin S. Eyster, North Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; and Prof. 
Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston University. 
_The program on Saturday morning con- 
sists of a panel discussion growing out of 
the general conference theme. The mem- 
bers of the panel are: Dr. McKee Fisk, 
chairman, Prof. Paul A. Carlson, Mr. 
Elvin S. Eyster, Prof. Paul L. Salsgiver, 
Dr. H. G. Shields, Dr. M. E. Studebaker, 
Dr. James M. Thompson, and Dr. Her- 
bert A. Tonne. Following the panel dis- 
cussion, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, chair- 
man of the committee on policies, will 
give the concluding talk. 

he program is intended to be built in 
the form of an inverted pyramid. The 
speeches cn the first day form the hase of 
the pyramid. The panel discussion on 
Saturday morning should grow out of the 
speeches of the first day and forms the 
middle section of the pyramid. The speech 
of Dr. Forkner which follows the panel 
discussion should provide an opportunity 
or a summary and an interpretation of 
all that has preceded up to this point. 

Is is the apex of the pyramid. It is 
hoped that everyone who is interested in 
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business teacher training will attend the 
convention, that they will avail themselves 
of the opportunity of hearing the speeches, 
and that they will come on Saturday 
morning and enter heartily into the panel 
discussion by presenting questions to the 
panel which they want discussed. 

This organization is fortunate in being 
able to secure Dr. L. A. Pittenger, Presi- 


E.C.T.A. Con 


The Honorable A. Harry Moore, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, is to 
be one of the principal speakers at the 
convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, which is to be held 
at Atlantic City on March 21, 22 and 23. 
Congressman T. V. Smith, Representative 
from Illinois and professor of philosophy 
at the University of Chicago, will make 
the key-note speech of the convention on 
Thursday morning, March 21. Dr. Amos 
Squires, former Sing Sing Prison doctor, 
will participate in the program as the ban- 
auet speaker on Thursday evening. 

In addition to these prominent persons 
outside the field of Business Education, 
the program will include a panel discussion 
in which will participate all the members 
of the E. C. T. A. Business Education 
Commission, headed by John G. Kirk, di- 
rector of business education in Philadel- 
phia. 

The entire program on Friday will be 
levoted to section meetings in the various 
fields and subject matter areas of Busi- 
ness Education and will be addressed by 
carefully selected and authoritative speak- 
ers in their respective fields. 

The theme of the 1940 convention will 
be “The Contributions of Business Edu- 
cation to the Youth Adjustment Act.” The 
complete program will appear in the next 
issue of this magazine. 

The local committee in Atlantic City 
under the direction of George E. Hess is 
making elaborate plans for the convention 
which should make it a very enjoyable 
one for those who attend. The Hotel 
Ambassador in which the convention is 
to be held has announced a special sched- 
ule of reduced rates for rooms which 


dent of Ball State Teachers College, as 
the guest speaker for the luncheon at 
12:30 P.M. on Saturday. President Pit- 
tenger, who is an interesting and entertain- 
ing speaker, is speaking upon the subject, 
“Educating for Democracy.” Miss Edith 
M. Winchester, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, chairman of the 
luncheon committee, will appreciate your 
sending her your luncheon reservations in 
advance, the price per plate being $1.25. 


—Vernal H, Carmichael, President. 


vention Plans 


will be in effect not only during the con- 
vention but also for the week-end and 
week following for those who would like 
to enjoy a more extensive stay in Atlantic 
City. However, in order to take advan- 
tage of these rates for the extended time 
it will be necessary for members to be 
registered at the Hotel Ambassador not 
later than Thursday evening, March 21. 

Membership in the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association is open to all inter- 
ested in business education and may be 
cbtained by sending $2 to F. M. Heiges, 
treasurer of the association, 77 Beach 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey. The 
membership not only permits the atten- 
dance at the convention but also includes 
the yearbook which will contain full pro- 
ceedings of the convention. 

The present officers of the association, 
in addition to Mr. Heiges, are: president, 
Peter L. Agnew, New York University 
School of Education, New York City; 
vice president, Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel 
J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New 
York ; secretary, Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Director of Business Education, Board of 
Education, Newark, New Jersey. 

Dr. James Rk. Meehan, of the business 
economics department of Hunter College, 
New York City, is chairman of publicity; 
Flmus Ream of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Orange High School of 
Orange, New Jersey, and part time in- 
structor in the department of business 
education of New York University, is gen- 
eral chairman of the membership commit- 
tee; and E. E. Hippensteel of the Senior 
High School, Atlantic City, is in charge 
of the sale of exhibit space for the con- 
vention. 


Central Association Meeting 


The Central Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation will hold its  thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
at the Nicollet Hotel, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 12 and 13. 

Thursday, April 11, will be devoted to 
private school owners and managers. On 
this day various topics pertaining to the 
private commercial schools will be dis- 
cussed. The morning session on Friday, 
April 12, will provide a general program 
for both public and private school admin- 
istrators and teachers, followed by a pro- 
gram and luncheon at noon. 

In the afternoon there will be various 
sectional meetings and round table discus- 
sions. The annual banquet and ball are 


scheduled for Friday evening, April 12, 
at 6:30 P.M. On Saturday morning there 
will be further round table discussions, as 
well as a general assembly. More com- 
plete information about the program will 
be published in a later issue of this maga- 
zine. 

Officers of the organization are E. R. 
Maetzold, Minneapolis Business College, 
president; Dr. Paul V. Douglas, lowa 
State Teachers’ College, vice-president ; 
Floyd W. Hancock, Marshalltown High 
School, Marshalltown, Iowa, second vice- 
president; Irene M. Kessler, Gates Col- 
lege, Waterloo, Iowa, secretary; and 
Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids Business 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, secretary. 
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Mrs. Frances Doub North, president of 
the N. E. A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation, has announced the appointment of 
Miss Lenys Anna Laughton as director 
of local arrangements for the annual con- 
vention which will be held in Milwaukee 
on June 30 to July 1. Miss Laughton is 
head of the Commerce Department, Voca- 
tional School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The following committee chairmen have 
been appointed to assist Miss Laughton: 
Entertainment, Miss Agnes _Halback, 
North Division High School, Milwaukee; 
Publicity, Mr. Erwin Keithley, South Di- 
vision High School, Milwaukee; Arrange- 
ments, Miss Prisca Batz, Bay View High 
School, Milwaukee; Headquarters, Miss 
Lenna Larsen, Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee. 

The New Pfister Hotel has been se- 
lected as convention headquarters for the 
Department. Business educators who plan 
to attend the 78th annual convention 
should mail their requests for room reser- 
vations at the New Pfister Hotel to Mr. 
Alvin J. Monroe, Manager of the Mil- 
waukee Convention Bureau, 611 Broadway, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


N. E A. Department Convention Plans 


Extensive plans are now under way for 
the professional meetings and social ac- 
tivities of the convention. A number of 
nationally known speakers will participate 


Miss Laughton 


in the programs. The complete conven- 
tion program will appear in a later issue 
of this magazine. 


Convention of Consumer Education Group 


The Consumer Education Association 
will hold its annual convention in the De- 
Soto Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, on Friday, 
February 23. 

The morning meeting will be devoted to 
a consideration of the topic: “Next Steps 
in Developing Programs of Consumer Ed- 
ucation for Schools, Colleges, and Adult 
Groups.” Chaired by Professor Harold 
F, Clark of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the topic will be discussed by 
invited participants representing various 
subjects of study and various levels of 
instruction. During the latter half of the 
morning session, the teachers attending 
will have the opportunity to get together 
in smaller groups to discuss their common 
interests in the area of education for con- 
sumption. 

During the afternoon sessions, there 
will be a meeting of representatives of va- 
rious educational organizations. At this 
meeting, participants will discuss ways and 
means by which these organizations and 
their official publications can help to pro- 
mote and coordinate work in consumer 
education. This informal discussion will 
be followed by an open business meeting 
in which members and interested friends 
will discuss the program of the Consumer 
Education Association. 

e 


Michigan Meeting 


Clyde W. Kammerer, head of the com- 
mercial department of Detroit Central 
High School and president of the Michi- 
gan Commercial Education Association, 
has announced that plans for the Asso- 
ciation’s annual convention, to be held at 
the Detroit-Leland Hotel in Detroit on 
April 12 and 13, are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. 

The convention will open with an ad- 
ministrators’ round table and luncheon at 
12:15 on Friday. On Friday evening an 
address of welcome will be given by Dr. 
Frank Cody, superintendent of Detroit 
public schools, with a response by J. L. 
Holtsclaw, supervising principal of com- 
mercial education in Detroit. Following 
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the banquet, one of the outstanding speak- 
ers of the country, Dr, Barclay Acheson, 
associate editor of Reader’s Digest, will 
address the convention. 

The sectional meetings on Saturday 
morning will present E. A. Zelliot of Des 
Moines, Iowa, in bookkeeping; W. R. Fos- 
ter, Rochester, New York, in typewriting ; 
W. R. Moore, Cleveland, in vocational 
guidance; E. H. Crabbe, Cincinnati, in 
junior business training ; and an outstand- 
ing figure in the mail- order business will 
address the distributive occupation meet- 
ing. 

As a part of the Saturday morning pro- 
gram, Ruth Bachtell, of Detroit South- 
eastern High School, will present a class 
in the functional method of teaching 
Gregg Shorthand. Frances Stubbs, of De- 
troit High School of Commerce, will 
demonstrate practices and procedures with 
a class using the various types of cffice 
equipment. 

H. G. Weaver, director of consumer re- 
search for General Motors Corporation, 
will deliver the address at the luncheon 
on Saturday. 


Texas Meeting 


The commercial section meeting of the 
Texas State Teachers Association was 
held in San Antonio, Texas, on Friday, 
December 1. Chairman J. Roy Wells of 
the Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas, presided at the meeting. 

The following speakers were on the 
program: R. R. Masterson, San Angelo 
Junior College, San Angelo; Louis A. 
Leslie, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City; Louise Green, Bowie High 
School, El Paso; D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; and Ike Harrison, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville, Texas. 

The officers elected for this year are: 
president, R. R. Masterson, San Angelo 
Junior College, San Angelo; vice-presi- 
dent, Ruby Barham, Masonic ‘Home, Fort 
Worth; secretary-treasurer, Louise Green, 
Bowie High School, El Paso. 


Illinois Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Commercial Teachers Association was 
held at Urbana on November 3. 

At the morning session Allen Laflin 
of West High School, Aurora, <iscussed 
“Guidance and Placement in the Field 
of Business Education,” A. R. \Villiams, 
director of the division of commercial 
education, Illinois State Normal Uni. 
versity, Normal, spoke on “Teaching 
Objectives in Accounting,” and a report 
of the Work Committee of the University 
of Chicago Conference was presented by 
Dr. H. G. Shields, associate rofessor 
of business education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago. 

At the afternoon session the following 
addresses were delivered: “The (caching 
of Shorthand” by Goldina Fisher, Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago; “Im- 
provement of Ability in Business Cor- 
respondence” by George M. Hitler, James 


Millikin University, Decatur; “’! caching 
Typewriting at Grant” by Louis A. Orr, 
Grant Community High School, |: zleside 


Officers elected at the meeti ig are: 
president, Elmer V. Nickel, Senior High 
School, Decatur; vice president, Mrs, 
Geraldine Schmitt, Townshi; High 
School, Evanston; treasurer, George R. 
Comery, Woodrow Wilson Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago. Robert S. Barnes, head 
of the contmercial department, ‘I ownship 
High School, Waukegan, is the newly 
appointed member of the executi.e com- 
mittee. 


University of Chicago Conference 


“Business Education for What?” will 
be the general theme of the 1940 Confer- 
ence on Business Education of the School 
of Business of the University of Chicago, 
to be held June 27 and 28. 

The 1940 conference will deal with criti- 
cal and conflicting issues which confront 
all classroom teachers in the field of busi- 
ness and economics. Three of the ses- 
sions will be devoted to problems of bias, 
emotion, and prejudice in business educa- 
tion; the consumer approach to business 
education, and the problem of the indi- 
vidual’s adjustment, not only to thie busi- 
ness world, but to life as a whole. 

In the last session the Work Committee 
of the conference will present an outline 
for practical application of the material 
considered to the classroom situation. 
Recommendations of the Work Commit: 
tee will grow out of a critical analysis of 
a leading secondary-school business cur- 
riculum. 

Participants in the conference will in- 
clude representatives of business, special- 
ists in social psychology, students of the 
relation of emotion and education, and 
business educators. There will be ample 
opportunity for open discussion of the 
problems brought before the conference. 

Previous conferences have dealt with 
such topics as Business Education and the 
Consumer, Money Management, General 
Business Education for Everybody, Busi- 
ness as a Social Institution, and Standards 
in Business Education. 


e 
Teachers College Breakfast 


There will be a Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, breakfast on Saturday 
morning, March 23, at 8:30, at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
in connection with the meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
All former and present Teachers Colleg® 
students are cordially invited. Reserva 
tions are 85 cents. 
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Tables of Results | 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau 
-Monthly Tests 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student 
typewriting test service. For the school year 1939-40 eight tests are being published 
and distributed, together ‘with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for 
administering and scoring these tests. 

The tests for October, November, December, and January were sent to schools 
September 15, 1939, with the week in which each was to be given clearly indicated 
both in the test manual and on the tests themselves. 

To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results obtained 
by a group of cooperating teachers are being published in this JourNaL. Results on 
each of the October, November and December tests were published in the issue of this 
magazine for the month following the one in which the test was given. 

Owing to the lateness of the date on which the January test could be given, sufficient 
reports of results had not been received when this issue of the JouRNAL went to press 
to justify publication of these results. They will be published in the next number of 
this magazine. 

Comments on any phase of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Professional Organizations 
to Teachers 


Value of 


MARCHANT eliminates the causes of 
operator fatigue, error, and slowdown 
. +. because the machine does all the 


Woodring had 170 high school teachers 
with at least two years’ of experience rate 
“the exceedingly helpful” in-service activi- 


there are four other types of in-service 
activity which the teachers rate very much 
higher, ranging in percentage from 45 per 


wor! Such t in-bui . 
hool ties. It should be noted that “membership of the teachers to 24 per cent. 
‘ago, The four types of in-service training 
’ are invaluable in keeping operators and a¢tivity in protessional associations 


fresh and alert...insuring top-speed 
production all day long. Ask us what 
MARCHANT’S unchallenged ease and 
simplicity of operation will do for you. 


VARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service 


Statidns Give Service Everywhere 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
1475 Powell BE 2/40 


kiand, California 
you may send data 


is rated by 10 per cent of the teachers as 
being helpful. It should also be noted that 


1 Maxie Woodring. ‘On Evaluation of the Con- 
tribution of Secondary Education to the In- 
Service Training of High School Teachers during 
the Last Decade.” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, Volume 22, page 331, May, 1936. 


rated lower than membership and activity 
in professional associations actually indi- 
cate that the rating of 10 per cent may be 
rather high, inasmuch as one of those 
activities is “courses, lectures, state meet- 
ings and county institutes,” which is rated 
5 per cent. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING RATED “EXCEEDINGLY HELPFUL” BY 170 
EXPERIENCED HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 


Activity 


Per Cent of Teachers Rating 


Visiting schools 45 
Educational experiments in which they have participated 41 
Professional reading in secondary education 40 
Professional committees, curriculum, revision, etc. 25 
Membership and activity in professional associations 10 
Professional courses in schools of education 6 
Supervisors 5 
Faculty meetings 5 
Courses, lectures, at state meetings and county institutes 5 


2 Watson, Cottrell, and Lloyd-Jones. 


Redirecting Teacher Education. 


New York City: Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938, p. 67. 


TRAIN STUDENTS with 


Thousands of business organizations are now us- 
ing the Vari-Typer . . . the composing Type 


Without obligation, cu- Writer with changeable faces and spaces. This 
™ office machine reduces composition and printing WRITE TODAY for new 
ay COSTS IN FIGURING. costs for forms, bulletins, booklets, catalogs, fold- demo nstration portfolio 
ers, etc. Trained operators are in demand. In- P 
vestigate the possibilities of offering Vari-Typer 
training in your school. produced. 
mn _ RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
ge City Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 
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333 Sixth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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Growth of Distributive Education 


The U. S. Office of Education reports 
that the distributive education program is 
expanding substantially, particularly i in the 
North Central Region and in certain areas 
of the North Atlantic Region. Better 
trained supervisors, coordinators, and 
teachers are coming into the program. 
Better lesson plans, methods and devices 
are being used. 

Cooperative part-time classes on the 
high school level are steadily increasing 
and many are projected for the future. 
There is a satisfactory supply of teacher- 
coordinators available. Increased atten- 
tion is being given to secondary post- 
graduate and junior college cooperative 
part-time training. 

Based upon unofficial data collected by 
regional agents, it is estimated that a 
distributive education program is in oper- 
ation in 627 centers with an enrolment of 
68,159 workers in adult extension classes 
and 5,033 in cooperative part-time classes. 


Distributive Education in New York State 


The Bureau of Business Education re- 
cently published Bulletin No. 2, giving a 
brief survey of courses in business educa- 
tion being taught in New York State. It 
may be secured from Clinton A. Reed, 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, Al- 
bany, New York. There are 92 classes in 
distributive education organized in 18 
cities in New York. These classes were 
attended by employees and owners of 226 
stores. The total enrollment was 2285. 


Bureau of Commerce Services 


From many and varied sources the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce gathers information on new re- 
search projects in the field of marketing, 
prints the gist of statements by leaders 
in Government and in industry, reviews 
new business books and significant maga- 
zine articles, and lists new studies and sta- 
tistical surveys on the 10th, 20th, and 30th 
of each month in Domestic Commerce. 
The subscription rate for 36 issues and 
semi-annual index is $1.00 a year (for- 
eign $2.00) in advance. Special rates 
for multiple subscriptions for schools and 
business organizations are available on 
request. Remittances for subscriptions 
should be made payable to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Occupational Guidance 


Those interested in occupational guid- 
ance will be glad to know that an excel- 


lent little bulletin on this subject may be 


secured by writing to Miss E. B. Hoga- 
done, Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute, Rochester, New York. 
The title is Jf You Are Considering Re- 
tailing, Vocational Guidance Series Pam- 
phlet Number 5. The price is 10c. 
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N. Y. A. Projects for Business Women 


Establishment of work project activities 
to meet the needs of young women who 
are out-of-school and unemployed has 
been one of the important accomplish- 
ments of the Work Program of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

Many young women are receiving work 
experience in commercial subjects such as 
typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping 
which will help them in securing employ- 
ment in offices and elsewhere in industry. 
where this type of skill is valuable. The 
clerical projects operated as part of the 
N.Y.A. program have not only provided 
useful community services but have given 
many girls their first opportunity to re- 
ceive practical experience in the voca- 
tional field they have chosen. 

Clerical work is another important type 
carried on in connection with local proj- 
ects. On such projects young women as- 
sist local public agencies by performing 
such tasks as typewriting, bookkeeping 
and filing. 

Where possible young women employed 
on local projects are given opportunities 
for related training in various subjects 
having a bearing on the work they do. 
Girls on sewing projects might study de- 
sign or pattern cutting, while those em- 
ployed on clerical projects might learn 
business English or arithmetic. 


Worth Writing For 


A copy of “Program in Distributive 
Education for The Essex County Voca- 
tional Schools” may be obtained by writ- 
ing to D. H. Bowles, Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, Hall of Records, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Write to T. D. Ellsworth, Board of 
Education Building, Bellefield at Forbes, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, if you want a 
copy of “Distributive Education Courses.” 
From Mr. Ellsworth you may also want 
to get a sample registration card and a 
copy of “Cooperative Part-time Course in 
Salesmanship.” 


Popular Book 


Consumer Market Data Handbook, a 
464 page book, presents the number of 
inhabitants, number of persons in vari- 
ous income groups, retail outlets, etc. It 
is a guide to business in any community. 
The price is $1.75, and it may be ob- 
tained irom Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Office of Education Bulletin 


Conference Topics for the Retail Gro- 
cery Business is the title of Vocational 
Education Bulletin Number 198, Business 
Education Series Number 9. It costs 20c 
and may be obtained by writing to 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
fon, 2: C. 


“Distribution Services and Costs” 


The above caption is the title of a book. 
let recently published by the Chamber oj 
Commerce of the United States. This 
booklet corrects some of the misconcep. 
tions regarding the services and costs oj 
distribution. It contains suggestions for 
dealing with the problems involved jn 
more efficient distribution. To obtain a 
copy send 15 cents to Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
19, 

e 


New Book List On Retailing 


The Journal of Retailing, 100 Wasb- 
ington Square East, New York, N. Y, 
has printed a twenty-page book!et which 
gives a comprehensive presentation of 
bibliographical materials in the field 
of retailing. It includes the usual topics 
and such other interesting topics as con- 
sumer education, current sources for 
consumer information, high school texts, 
methodology, etc. 

The compiler, Alfred A. Sessa, of the 
high school at Stamford, Connecticut, 
has made a fine contribution. 

6 


Merchandising Training Films 


The Seven Wonders of |Wool is called 
by the Personnel Group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association thie best 
merchandising training film ever put out. 
It is good for merchandise managers, 
advertising and display managers, sales 
forces, home economics groups and wo- 
men’s clubs. Another good training film 
is Suitability Sells Suits, presenting the 
idea that a balanced wardrobe for men 
includes everyday suits, dress-up suits, 
holiday outfits, formal clothes, and clothes 
for sports. These two talking-slide films 
are available through the National As 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, 3% 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

e 


“Training Chain Store Sales Personnel” 


The above is the title of a 45 page 
booklet published by the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City. 
While devoted quite largely to a discus 
sion of the training of grocery store per 
sonnel, much of the material is also ap- 
plicable to other training problems. 

There is no charge for this booklet. 


Retailing Booklets 


Store Arrangement Principles, Domestic 
Commerce Series Number 104, is the first 
of a series of bookiets designed to as 
sist the small retailer by presenting sali- 
ent principles involved in retail store at 
rangements. Fifteen pages of illustrations 
depicting successful examples of store at 
rangement in different kinds of businesses 
are included. Write to Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. for a copy: 
The price is 10 cents. 
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NOW—IN ANY SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION 
MULTIPLY YOUR EFFECTIVENESS—DIVIDE 
YOUR LABOR WITH THIS INSTANT-ACTION 
DIRECT PROCESS DUPLICATOR! 


WITH SENSATIONAL HI-SPEED AUTOMATIC FEED 


With this great new Ditto D-44 liquid 
duplicator you—or any bright 12-year- 
old, for that matter—can: Make more 
Ditto copies than ever before . . . Of any- 
thing typed, written or drawn... Ata 
70-a-minute clip . . . Without type or 
stencil .. . In one to 4 colors at once 
... At 6c for the first 100, 3c there- 
after . . . And on short runs the same 
original may be used over and over. Make 
all the copies you want of bibliographies, 
study outlines, music scores, forms, 
charts, notices, lectures, school news- 
papers, postersand Ditto practice lessons! 

Send coupon for D-44 and other liquid 
and gelatin duplicator data! Remember 
—old duplicators, any make, are worth 
cash on a trade-in! 


GET FREE BUSINESS 
METHODS TEXTS! 
Send’ for this Ditto 


Methods Monograph, and “Copies, 
Their Place in Business.’’ They 
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make Ditto instruction easy. 


D-44 heads the 
Ditto liquid duplicator 
line. Ditto also offers a com- 
||| plete line of gelatin duplicators. 


TRAIN FOR BROAD HORIZONS— 
NOT BLIND ALLEYS! 


The students who are placed quickest and best 
are the ones having MORE than the rest in terms 
of ability—and that’s what Ditto provides. Include 
an understanding of Ditto’s duplication! 


Any student who is grounded in Ditto’s light- 
ning-fast, errorless accounting methods possesses 
an asset that is prized in business— besides having 
a broad viewpoint on business operation. 


Instruction in Ditto is simplicity itself. The 
texts are self-explanatory, and they fit into any 
teaching system. Put Ditto’s “PLUS” into your 
classes! Use the coupon now for literature. 


Ditto 


625 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please 
( ) Send me new D-44 data. 
( ) Send me Business Methods Texts. 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
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The “ Lucky Seven!’ por Typing Results 
Sujzyalementary Texts por the Student 


TEACH YOUR FINGERS TO SPELL. By Craig and Leslie. The student first 
types a selected list of spelling words, and then types the “Applied Spelling Drill,” 
which contains these same words in meaningful paragraphs. The major purpose of the 
book is to teach spelling. As a by-product, however, the student gains accuracy and 


RHYTHMIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS. By Merta L. Reed. Makes the student's 
typing rhythm an assured, correct training. Provides scientifically chosen drills for (1) 
metronomic rhythm, which leads to controlled accuracy, and (2) flowing rhythm, which 
is vital for speed. Reinforces teaching technique and stroking technique. Excellent for 


TYPEWRITING SPEED STUDIES, THIRD EDITION. By Adelaide B. 


Hakes. The “little giant” of typing drill books. Develops speed, accuracy, rhythm, 
and technique. Contains all types of recognized drills. Arranged in three parts: Part I 
provides detailed “Fingering Studies,” Part II “Operative Studies,” and Part III “Sus- 
tained Typing Studies.” Larger than previous editions, but the price remains the re 
List Price, $ .52 


KIMBALL CONTEST COPY. By J. N. Kimball. A wealth of straight-copy mate- 
rial, highly interesting, for developing additional typing speed and accuracy. Contains 
the copy used in six of the International Typing Contests and two other hour-length 
tests by this outstanding speed material author. 66,740 standard five-stroke words. Spiral 


TABULATION TECHNIQUE. By Bernhard Bargen. Excellent material for 
teaching tabulation thoroughly and in detail. Presents a new feature—the column-center 
principle. The plan sheet method is employed. Contains the first complete teaching plan 
for the five-key decimal tabulator system. Recognizes that the problems of teaching 
tabulation are problems in planning and following the plan.......... List Price, $ .60 


ORNAMENTAL TYPEWRITING. By George A. Flanagan. Contains hundreds 
of examples of ornamental typing, a large number of them showing application to 
manuscripts, tabulated reports, printer's copy, layouts, programs, announcements, 
notices, greetings, etc., with full details as io how to type each example. The combina- 
tion of typewriter keys to be struck and the order of striking them are indicated. 
List Price, $1.00 


SEVEN SPEED SECRETS OF EXPERT TYPING. By Smith and Wiese. 
Designed to develop fundamental skill in the typist. Written by expert typists. Contains 
chapters on (1) The Right Start, (2) Mental Control, (3) Muscular Control, (4) Correct 
Position, (5) Correct Technique, (6) Rhythm, (7) The Speediest Way to Develop Skill. 
Also contains twenty-two illustrations of hand and finger gymnastics.. .List Price, $ .60 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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Professor DeHaven Honored 


At the recent convention of the Louisi- 
ana Teachers Association held in Alex- 
andria, the Commerce Section elected 
Professor Eleanor Crigler DeHaven hon- 
orary president. This honor was conferred 
upon her in recognition of her splendid 
work in organizing the Commerce Section 
of L. T. A. in 1916, her leadership of the 
organization for many years, and her suc- 
cessful efforts in the introduction of com- 
mercial tests in school rally programs. 


With experience at Lebanon University, 
Lebanon, Chio; Logan Square Business 
College, Chicago; and study at Valparaiso 
University, Columbia University and the 
University of Iowa, Professor DeHaven 
went to Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, in 1910. Since that time she 
has been chairman of the Secretarial Sci- 
ence Division and has always shown un- 
surpassed loyalty and devotion to her 
responsibilities. 

Professor DeHaven is a life member of 
The National Education Association and 
holds membership in several other pro- 
fessional associations. 


New Appointment for Miss Holm 


Miss Gunda A. Holm, a former teacher 
in high schools in Utah and Michigan; 
in the Hebron (Nebraska) College, and 
Academy; in Gale College, Galesville, 
Wisconsin; Wisconsin State Teachers 
College, Whitewater; and Evanston Col- 
legiate Institute, Evanston, Illinois; has 
joined the faculty of Northern Montana 
College, Havre, as an instructor in the 
business administration and _ secretarial 
science department. 

Miss Holm holds degrees from Valley 
City (North Dakota) State Teachers Col- 
lege and Northwestern University, and 
has studied at the University of Minne- 
sota, the University of California, Arm- 
rong School of Business, and Gregg Col- 
ege. 

Langer at Hardwick College 


Henry C. Langer, Jr., formerly of Has- 
brouck Heights, New Jersey, is now in- 
Structor in the business science department 
at Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York. 

Mr. Langer received his B.S. degree in 
business administration from Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He has 
also done graduate work at New York 
University, New York City. 
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Miss Allen Returns to Bloomsburg 


Mary A. Allen is now teaching at 
Bloomsburg (Pennsylvania) State Teach- 
ers College, where she taught for one 
term following graduation. Miss Allen 
taught in Oxford, Pennsylvania before 
going to Bloomsburg this year. 

Miss Allen attended Peirce School of 
Business Administration in Philadelphia 
for two years. She was awarded her 
B. S. degree by Bloomsburg State Teach- 
ers College and her M. S. degree by 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. She was an assistant instructor 
while attending Bucknell University. 

Frank-Bruns 

Marjorie Frank has recently transferred 
from the Newton, Iowa, High School to 
the Northeast Missouri State “Teachers 
College. She succeeds Freda Bruns, who 
resigned because of illness in her family. 

Miss Frank is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College at Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri, and has done work toward: her 
master’s degree at Columbia University. 

Miss Bruns is now studying at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Blake-Hudnut 


William H. Blake, a former instructor 
in distributive occupations at the Cham- 
paign Senior High School, Champaign, 
Illinois, has accepted a similar position in 
the Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois. 

Edith Hudnut, former secretary in the 
office of the Champaign Senior High 
School, has been made instructor in dis- 
tributive occupations in that school. 


J. J. Seitz 


J. J. Seitz, president of the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Limited, died at his home, 
6 Pine Hill Road, Toronto, Canada, on 
January 12, following a brief illness. 

Mr. Seitz obtained his early education 
with a neighbor’s children, who were 
taught by their father, and started work 
at his first job at the age of thirteen. At 
the age of sixteen he was made telegraph 
operator in his home town of Formosa 
and the next year he entered the employ 
of the Great Northern Railroad, in To- 
ronto. From 1880 to 1896 Mr. Seitz 
worked for this company in Hamilton and 
soon saw the advantage of using a type- 
writer in his work as telegraph operator. 

In 1896, he returned to Toronto as 
agent for the Jewett typewriter and later 
became agent for two other machines. In 
1898 he obtained the exclusive sales rights 
for Canada of the Underwood typewriter 
and began to build up a sales and service 
organization which soon spread from coast 
to coast. 

He is survived by his wife, five sons, 
and four daughters. His eldest son, 
Joseph L. Seitz, is executive vice-presi- 
dent of Underwood Elliott Fisher Lim- 
ited; another son, W. J. Seitz, is general 
manager of the Peerless Carbon & Ribbon 
Company, of which his father was presi- 
dent; and another son, Ernest Seitz, is a 
distinguished Canadian Concert pianist. 


Dana Gibson Heads Department 


E. Dana Gibson a former instructor in 
the commercial department of the High 
School, Elwood, Nebraska, is now head 
of the department of commerce at the 
New Mexico Normal University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 

He completed his undergraduate work 
at the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and while obtaining 
his B.S. degree there, he taught part-time 
at the Minnesota Business College, Minne- 


apolis, Minnesota. After completing his 
under-graduate study, Mr. Gibson attend- 
ed the Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado, where he was 
awarded his M.A. degree last year. He 
was awarded a teaching fellowship at Col- 
orado State College of Education. He 
taught and supervised classes and student 
teachers in the College High School while 
obtaining his M.A. degree. 


Dr. Mitten Advanced 


Manchester College, North Manchester, 
Indiana, has announced the advancement 
of Dr. Lloyd G. Mitten to associate pro- 
fessor of commerce. He has been as- 
sistant professor for the past eight years. 
Before joining the Manchester faculty he 
taught in the Bloomington High School, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Dr. Mitten was awarded his B.S. and 
M.S. degrees by Indiana University and 
his Ph.D. by the University of Iowa. 


Baker to Cincinnati 


Ray G. Price, head of the commercial 
department at the University of Cincin- 
nati, has announced the appointment of 
Henry Givens Baker as instructor of 
commercial education in his department. 
He comes to the University of Cincin- 
nati from Simon Kenton High School, 
Independence, Kentucky, where he was an 
instructor and coach of athletics. 


Ellis Advanced 


Herman A. Ellis, assistant professor of 
commerce at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, is now in charge of the secre- 
tarial division of the School of Commerce. 
He succeeds Mrs. R. C. Whitaker, who 
is now teaching in Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 
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New Looks= 


YOUR 
PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


by Smith 

RINGS to students a clear picture of those economic problems 
they will face as workers and wage earners: income budget- 
ing, proper use of credit, buying insurance, investing, etc., etc. This 


new book has the same carefully planned treatment to be found in 
Smith’s Economics. 


TRAINING FOR THE 
MODERN OFFICE 


by Edwin M. Robinson 
EACHERS of office practice have long wished for a book 
that would prepare students to do efficient office work by 
giving them a thorough grasp of needed skills and knowledge of 
office activities. Here is a book, based on successful business ex- 


perience, plus actively successful teaching experience, which 
answers these demands. 


SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


by Faunce and Nichols 
HE whole scope of the secretary's work—her routine and 
equipment, and functions as a correspondent, aide-de-camp, 


and repository of information—is covered both from informational 
and an inspirational viewpoint. 


BUSINESS AND LAW 


by Dillavou and Greiner—New, Revised Edition 
HIS basic text for commercial law courses in high schools, 


business schools and commercial colleges, presents a skillful 
interlocking of law with business problems. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


by Lois Hutchinson—Revised Edition 


HE secretarial student's one-volume library compiled by an 

experienced secretary during years of active work with promi- 
nent executives and professional men all over the country, to 
provide students and secretaries with the handbook of facts, pro- 
cedures and methods that will give them sound training. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York 


business 
school 
library” 


WEBSTER'S 


THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary ; 122,000 more entries. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster's \ew 
International Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free booklet: to business school teachers who request 
it, “The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do for you.” 


G.& C. Merriam Co., oco.77 Springfield,Mass 


WATSON 
BAFFLED! 


Even a great detective couldn't find an important letter in 
some files —BUT— Globe-Wernicke Tri-Guard files have 
solved the problem of quick and accurate filing or finding by 
the regular clerk, saving time, work and money. 


Ask our local dealer to demonstrate this outstanding filing 
development. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Henderson College Appoints Miss Welch 


Miss Nolabelle Welch was recently ap- 
pointed instructor of commercial subjects 
and director of teacher-training at Hen- 
derson State Teachers College, Arkadel- 
phia, Arkansas. She is a former teacher 
of commercial subjects in the high schools 
and colleges in New Mexico. 


Miss Welch completed her undergradu- 
ate work at East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Texas. She obtained 
an M.A. degree from New Mexico 
Normal University, Las Vegas, New Mex- 
ico, and an M. S. degree from the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. She 
has also studied at the University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 


Typewriting Instructional Material 
The General School Department of 

Remington Rand, Inc. has announced the 

following additions to its series of leaflets, 

charts and posters pertaining to type- 
writing : 

25 Typing Shortcuts, improved and 

expanded successor to 20 Typing 

Shortcuts and |What Every Typist 

Should Know. 

History of the Typewriter, revised 

edition of Outline of Typewriter 

History. 

Miniature Keyboard |W all Chart, a 

reproduction, in black and white, of 

the large Wall Chart. Both Wall and 

Miniature Charts show, in addition 

to the keyboard, five excellent  illus- 

trations of typing position and tech- 

* niques. A helpful letter to the typing 
teacher is printed on reverse of the 
Wall Chart. 

This instructional material is distributed 
gratis to educators and may be obtained 
by writing to the General School Depart- 
ment, Remington Rand, Inc., 465 Wash- 
ington Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Pace Institute Conference 


A group conference on marketing, ad- 
vertising and selling was held at Pace In- 
stitute, New York City, on February 6. 
The speakers were: F. K. Doscher, sales 
tion manager of Lily- Tulip Cup 

tporation; Robert E. Ramsay, president 


%f The Robert E. Ramsay Organization, 


4 and H. G. Harris, director of market- 
Mg and sales promotion of The Philip 
Rae Company. 


FEBRUARY, 1940 


New Member of National Council 

The NationaL Councit or BusiNess 
Epucation has announced that the Phila- 
delphia Commerce Teachers Association 
is the forty-fourth group to become affi- 
liated with the CounciL. 

The officers of the organization are: 
president, Arthur Hertzfeld, South Phila- 
delphia High School for Boys; vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Michael J. Goll, Stet- 
son Junior High School. 

THE JoURNAL oF BusiNEss EpUucATION 
is the official magazine for the CouNCcIL. 


Typewriting Marathon in 
Motion Picture 


A 16 mm. one-reel film telling the en- 
tertaining and exciting story of the Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition’s recent Inter- 
national Typewriting Marathon at Tor- 
onto has been produced by Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
‘rhe competition was reported in the Oc- 
tober issue of this magazine. The new 
film is titled “The Typing Battle of the 
Century.” 

The picture was photographed origi- 
nally by Paramount News, Universal 
News Reel and News of the Day. It fore- 
shortens into 15 minutes of action the 
Exhibition’s unique event where 100,000 
spectators saw 12-man typing teams rep- 
resenting Canada and the United States, 
each team racing one typewriter in a non- 
stop all-day-and-night relay, transcribe in 
two weeks 3,289,962 words of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, poems and sonnets. 

Because two of its machines were used 
in the contest Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Limited agreed to produce the picture in 
silent form for the benefit of commercial 
schools, service clubs and other groups, 
to many of which it has already been 
shown tree of charge. 

It tells the story of the selection of the 
marathoners, one each from 12 cities in 
either country; of their organization into 
the Canadian and United States National 
Typing Teams; the preparation of 20,000 
sheets of their copy paper; the six-weeks’ 
counting of the 945,843 words in Shakes- 
peare’s complete works; the day-and- 
night pounding of each typewriter dur- 
ing the Marathon by a relay of operators; 
the varying standings in the two-week 
race; the mounting wordage as each team 
rewrote Shakespeare completely ‘and 
started copying his works a second time, 
and the eventual triumph of the less accu- 
rate Americans by the slender margin of 
less than two words per minute, 

A few prints of this film are available 
at the New York office of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company, One Park 
Avenue. 

* 


Denver Conference Proceedings 


A mimeographed statement of the pro- 
ceedings of the fifth annual Business Edu- 
cation Conference of the University of 
Denver is now available and may be se- 
cured by writing to the University of 
Denver. 

A report of the June conference ap- 
peared in the September issue of this 
magazine. The central theme was “The 
Pros and Cons of Consumer Education.” 


Mr. Hartley Changes Position 


Marshall F. Hartley, formerly  in- 
structor in commerce in Duluth (Minne- 
sota) Junior College and Denfeld High 
School, has been appointed head of the 
commercial department of Central High 
School, Duluth. He succeeds Frank B. 
Carey, who has retired. 


Mr. Hartley has held a similar posi- 
tion in the high schools of Thermopolis, 
Wyoming; Wheatland, Wyoming, and 
Chadron, Nebraska. He holds degrees 
from Ellsworth College, Falls, 
Iowa and the State University of Iowa. 


Indiana Contest and Testing Service 


The 19th Annual Indiana State Busi- 
ness Education Contest and Testing Serv- 
ice will be held at Ball State Teachers 
College, Saturday, April 13. 

Rules and Regulations governing the 
1940 event were mailed to all schools in 
the State early this month. The enroll- 
ment fee must be paid on or _ before 
March 1. 

Sample copies of tests used in the mass 
and state events for the past four years 
are available in beginning bookkeeping, 
beginning and advanced shorthand, and 
typing. Teachers in Indiana may secure 
these samples for three cents each plus 
three cents for postage. The price to out- 
ot-state teachers for samples is ten cents 
each plus three cents for postage. 


“Life’’ Features Pretty ‘School Marms” 

Pretty school teachers of the United 
States whose pictures were submitted by 
schoolmates, sweethearts, pupils and rela- 
tives, were featured in the February 12th 
issue of Life, following publication of a 
letter in Life last month in which a 
a reader claimed that of 1,500 school 
teachers he had met “only four were really 
attractive.” A sampling of the 245 photo- 
graphs submitted appeared in the opening 
feature, on pages 10, 11 and 12. 


Cutshall Appointed Principal 


P. W. Cutshall has been made principal 
of the West Night High School, the larg- 
est night school in Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
is also a commercial teacher’ in Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati. 
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which lead the pupil to think 
and to work—independently 
and _ persistently 


DURAND AND WHITAKER: WORKBOOK 
for The Working World—An_Eco- 
nomic Geography 272 pages $0.56 


Conforms with the unit organization of the textbook; 
previews; exercises and a series of Unit Tests of the 
approved modern type. 


GOODRICH: EFFECTIVE SOCIAL ACTIVI- 
TIES for Living with Others 
144 pages $0.40 


Helps the pupil to apply to concrete, specific situations 
the principles of desirable social behavior presented in 
Living with Others. The topics chosen for specific 
drill are of real importance in everyday social life. 


REICH: SELLING PROBLEMS—A WORK- 
BOOK for Selling to the Consumer 


Just Published! 


Improving Your Personality 


Earl G. Lockhart, Ph.D. 


This book is designed to meet the needs of instructors 
who are seeking an authoritative textbook for scien. 
tific guidance in their efforts to develop studen:; into 
men and women who will be well liked, adjuste! and 
influential. The text is free of irrelevant materi: i and 
speculative theories. 


Dr. Lockhart has spent years of study and resea: h on 
this new work. He possesses a broad backgrov 1d of 
knowledge and understanding of social and pe -onal 
problems of young men and women. A symp: :iietic 
counselor to hundreds of students over a peri d of 
many years, he presents keen analyses that ma e in- 
teresting reading. 


The laws and principles of psychology have been 
4, applied in the solution of problems aris ng in 
the development of personality traits. hese 
laws and principles are explained and illus. 
trated throughout the work. 


We will gladly send this work jor 
ninety days’ examination upon reque.t. 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicag», Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


192 pages $0.60 


Made up largely of problems and projects the pupil will 
encounter in retail selling. Includes a Junior-Workers 
Unit for young people who must begin their store- 
work in the packing and delivery departments. There 
are 48 units, each with 10 to 20 problems. 


SIEGLER: CONSUMER PROBLEMS — A 
WORKBOOK for Consumer Goods 
(Reich and Siegler) 184 pages $0.48 


Definite, practical information and instruction which 
trains the student to spend money wisely and effi- 
ciently. Furnishes the kind of business training needed 
by everyone. 


TRAVERS: PRACTICE ACTIVITIES — A 
WORKBOOK for Business Law and 
Procedure . 176 pages $0.56 


The material, which is organized under the 51 Units 
given in the textbook, includes ten Comprehensive 
Tests. Among the subjects of these ten are: Our Laws, 
Our Courts; Contracts; Agency, Employer and Em- 
ployee; Sales of Personal Property; Insurance; Mortgages 
and Liens; Partnerships, etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 


When am | eligible? 
What if | die? 


How do | file my form? 
What happens if | lose my job? 


Give your students 
the right answers through— 


BOOKKEEPING 


for Personal and Business Use 
Kirk Alleman Klein 


Write jor special illustrated circular on The Social Security Act 


‘THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF BUSINESS, by 
Frank J. McMackin, John A. Marsh, and 
Charles E. Baten: Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 486 pp. $1.48. 


This new edition of a popular business 
arithmetic contains many commendable 
features that will speak to advantage for 
themselves : 

1. Major topics are grouped into six 
related divisions: Fundamentals— 
the tools of business; Percentage—the 
servant of business; Investment—the 
support of business; Insurance— 
the safeguard of business; and 
Graphs—the picture of business. 

2. Provision for individual differences 
in the wealth of materials graded ac- 
cording to difficulty. 

3. Provision for remedial and review in- 
¢truction in each chapter. 

4. The inclusion of up-to-date topics, 
among them, income taxes, annuities, 
and group insurance, for example. 

5. Review drill exercises and achieve- 
ment tests. 

6. A definite plan of organization of all 
units of work: the business situation, 
a discussion of arithmetic processes 
involved, illustrative material, and a 
summary of procedure. 

Teachers of business arithmetic in the 
high school will want to examine this 
textbook. The wealth of material made 
available to the learner and the teachable- 
ness of that material will add considerably 
to the effectiveness of teaching a subject 
that needs well-motivated presentation and 
carefully-planned instruction. 


STUART TYPING, Complete Course (Parts 
I-IV) , Second Edition, by Esta R. Stuart, 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 349 
pp. $1.76. Also published in two parts: 
Book One (Parts | and II), 190 pp. 
$1.36; Book Two (Parts III and IV), 
159 pp. $1.32. 


This Second Edition of a successful 
typing text has been revised to include 
Suggestions from the users of the first 
edition, new trends in the teaching of type- 
writing, and more specific provisions for 
personal-use courses. The revision has 
not altered the theory and the method 
which Mrs. Stuart has successfully pre- 
sented in the first edition, that is, the 
“high frequency word-pattern method.” 
The following features seem to stand 
out as definite contributions to this revi- 
sion: 


. The inclusion of enough material for a 
complete course in typing. 
. The reduction to about three weeks in the 
amount of time taken to learn the whole 
keyboard. In this process, the movement 
eererns are taught in sequences that the 
earner will continue to use 
More careful gradation of tests and drills. 
ntimed continuity writing alternating with 
timed tests. 
he teaching of ‘ 
first semester. 


Mrs. Stuart believes that the “same 
steps” in the “same sequence” must be 
learned for the efficient manipulation of 
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the machine regardless of the final use 
made of the skill in vocational or per- 
sonal-use typing. 

These materials provide regular repeti- 
tion in the building of new skills and for 
motivation through regular testing. Parts 
I, II, and III present an orderly develop- 
ment of definite skills that will function 
in use. Part IV furnishes opportunities for 
their application to jobs which are longer 
than the ordinary class period and which 
demand more judgment in their comple- 
tion. The text merits examination by 
those who are looking for a comprehen- 
sive set of materials for a complete course 
in typewriting. 

THE MODERN RAILWAY, by Julius H. 

Parmelee, New York: Longmans, Green 

and Company, 730 pp. $4.00. 


Here is a textbook which vastly en- 
riches the literature available to students 
of transportation. Issues vital to our en- 
tire economic and social structure center 
in railroading today, yet much source ma- 
terial in the field has become outmoded or 
inadequate. This authentic, up-to-date sur- 
vey, embr: icing every aspect of the sub- 
ject, is a contribution of major impor- 
tance. 

This book is a definitive treatment of 
rail transport in our time—historical back- 
ground, operation problems and processes, 
public relations. Controversial issues are 
presented with complete fairness. 

These selected topics indicate the wide 
range of the work: physical plant, human 
activities, finance, competitive complica- 
tions, and legislation, even the most re- 
cent, which has affected railway economics 
and progress. 

Classroom requirements are anticipated. 
In thirty-seven vigorous, absorbing chap- 
ters American railways are spread out in 
living panorama. The viewpoint through- 
out is practical, balanced, and scholarly. 

e 


APPLIED GENERAL STATISTICS, by Fred- 
erick E. Croxton and Dudley J. Cowden, 
New York: Prentice-Haii, Inc., 944 pp. 
$4.00. 


This book is a complete revision of the 
author’s earlier Practical Business Statis- 
tics. The book is organized so that the 
beginning student with a fair knowledge 
of mechanics should have no difficulty in 
understanding its content. However, prob- 
ably more topics are given consideration 
than can be treated in a single course in 
statistics. The book should be especially 
useful to teachers of business subjects 
because its application is primarily in the 
field of business and carries almost equal 
weight in the field of education. All of 
the usual statistical procedures that our 
reviewer has ever heard of are included 
and a considerable number of others with 
which he is not familiar. 

This book deserves a considerable re- 
view in a Journal on statistics or on edu- 
cational measurement. However, inas- 
much as few of our readers are inter- 
ested in this topic, the reference is neces- 
sarily rather brief. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS IN ECO- 
NOMICS, Fourth Edition, by George D. 
Haskell, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 88 pp. 60c. 


This bulletin has been worked out to 
accompany the well known Fairchild, Fur- 
ness and Buck book on Elementary Eco- 
nomics, Volumes I and II, for use in col- 
leges. The booklet contains questions con- 
cerned with the very newest phases of eco- 


nomic developments, wage legislation, 
newer implications of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, ete. 


The very well organized section of ob- 
jective questions has been brought up to 
date. 


LIVING WITH OTHERS, by Laurence B. 
Goodrich, New York: American Book 
Company, 294 pp. $1.00. 


In this book on social conduct, Mr. 
Goodrich presents the various little nice- 
ties that make for better understanding in 
human relationships in the home, in busi- 
ness, in the school, and other group ac- 
tivity. He does not lecture, but instead, 
in an informal, conversational way pre- 
sents each particular point through numer- 
ous, interesting incidents from actual life 
and through stories. The effectiveness of 
the presentation is materially increased by 
the inclusion of carefully selected illustra- 
tive material. The importance of speech 
as a part of personal development is also 
emphasized. 

The approach is positive, and young 
folks, from whose point of view the text 
seems to be very well written, should en- 
joy it as well as profit by its timely presen- 
tation of problems in personal adjustment. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT, by Ralph C. Davis, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 636 

$4.00. 


This text is so much more comprehen- 
sive in scope, and the subject matter is so 
largely new, that it is virtually a new 
text, rather than a revision of The Prin- 
ciples of Factory Organization and Man- 
agement. Probably the major contribu- 
tion of the new text is the formulation 
of a clear and consistent philosophy of 
management, that underlies the whole 
field of industrial organization and man- 
agement and serves to unify the dis- 
cussion of principles. Management prob- 
lems are considered not only under con- 
ditions of intermittent manufacturing, but 
also of continuous manufacturing, a sub- 
ject seldom discussed in textbooks. 

Case problems are provided for the 
various chapters, providing for the ap- 
plication of the principles discussed. The 
illustrations include more than one hun- 
dred charts and graphs and many half- 
tones. 
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THE RIGHT 
OFFICE MACHINE 
TRAINING IN THE 


Recent nation-wide surveys have shown a 
definite need in business offices today for 
employees trained to operate adding, cal- 
culating, bookkeeping and other types of 
figuring machines—both for general office 
work and for specialized machine jobs. 


In order properly to prepare students for 
such jobs, it is highly essential that class- 
room training should parallel actual office 
requirements and conditions as nearly as 
possible... that the types of machines used 
inthe classroom should be the same as those 
used in the majority of business offices. 


Since Burroughs machines predominate in 


HELPS 
STUDENTS GET BETTER 
JOBS IN THE MODERN 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


business, it is only logical that a majority 
of schools giving this type of vocational 
training should use Burroughs machines 
... that Burroughs, with years of experience 
in meeting the needs of business, is con- 
structively assisting many schools to plan 
and install practical business machine 


training courses. 


This experience is available to you, with- 
out obligation, by writing to the Burroughs 
Educational Division. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6795 Second Boulevard . Detroit, Michigan 


INSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
in OFFICE MACHINES 


THIS NEW MANUAL 
nme MAY HELP YOU 
This new manual is offered gratis 
to officers and members of boards _ 
of private and public schools, | 
superintendents, principals, and 
commercial department heads. 


IAL IN 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A MANU. 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


NG MACHINE COME 


Write today for your free copy. — ear 
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Underwood Master 
Typewriter Serial 
No. 5,000,000 


Five MILLION standard office-size typewriters . . . 
five million machines that do not include Underwood's 
tremendous production of portable typewriters! What 
better means of establishing the quality and the per- 
formance of the Underwood! What better reason for 
deciding upon the Underwood now as your typewriter 
choice! 

Underwood has reached this high-water mark figure 
of typewriter production only because Underwood 
Typewriters have established their absolute ease of 
Operation, their fine writing qualities, their rugged 
durability and their dollars and cents economy from 


the point of view of maintenance costs. 


Copyright 1939, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


The Underwood Master represents the supreme 
achievement of the typewriter leader of the world 
It offers Champion Keyboard, Dual Touch Tun 
ing, Sealed Action Frame and many other out- 
standing features. Its modern streamlined design 
sugaests the top typing speed that bas characterized 
all Underwood Typewriters. 


be good!” 


Nothing but outstanding type- 
writer performance could have 
made possible today’s big de- 
mand for Underwood type- 
writers. American business has 
bought more Underwoods be- 
cause Underwoods have offered 
more in speed, accuracy, dura- 
bility and typing ease. 


Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters . . . Accounting Machines . . . Adding Machines . . . Carbon Paper 4 


Pibbons and other Supplies... One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere, Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Busines. 
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Typical of a significant trend 
was the choice of Remington 
Noiseless typewriters for the ul- 
tra-modern offices of S. C. John- 
son & Son, Inc., Racine, Wise., 
manufacturers of Johnson’s Wax 
and Polishes. 


Modern business, as exemplified in these ultra-moc 
ern offices of S. C. Johnson & Son. Ine.. demand 
modern methods, modern equipment. modern-trainet 
personnel — and the modern business school, alert tq 
the needs of business prepares to meet the demand fo 
specialized hands and minds by adopting new training 
methods keyed to the requirements of the times. 


Today the demand, in ever increasing volume, is fo 
Remington Noiseless Typewriters and for operators 
familiar with the Noiseless. Not that the Noiseless re 
quires specialized training but because complete mas 
tery of it enables the operator to take full advantage of 
its quiet, fast and easy touch and action. 


Students with an eye on the future insist upon Noise 
less training. Teachers, by the same token, give it—sure 
in the knowledge that the student trained on the Rem- 
ington Noiseless does have a better chance to succeed. 


GENERAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
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Remington Rand Inc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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